


ory of the highest grade 


bituminous coal and industrial 


fuel oil to our customers throughout 


southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 
now as always, that your require- 
ments will be promptly met insofar 
as the national emergency permits. 
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Use Spinnings 
of Magnesium or Aluminum 
and Save 


Mg. the modern weight-saving metal, gives you more cubic 
inches per dollar, and greater tensile strength per dollar. ..On 
transportation equipment of all kinds, products which must be 
portable or movable, on reciprocating parts in stationary equip- 
ment, magnesium and aluminum will save weight and power. 

Spinnings of these metals can be used wherever a curved 
piece or a cone is necessary. Spinnings will usually cost less 
per piece than stampings or castings where less than several 
thousand identical pieces will be used ... because the tools are 
not as expensive. And if you want production quickly, spinning 
may be the only process available, for the tools can be made 
in a few days instead of several months, 

So if you use or need light cones or curved pieces for cowlings, 
covers, housings or panels, write today to Laurence McCulloch, 
The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
stating your problem. Our expert technical assistance is yours 
for the asking, and the speed of delivery on spinnings by Gray 
may break production bottlenecks and save lives. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. Ditmars, President 
16 Arbor St., Hartford. Conn. 230 Park Ave., New York 











Just today I realized . . . Johnny has been 
dead for more than thirteen months. Didn’t 
even remember the anniversary date. And if 
Johnny’s mother did, she didn’t let me know. 
Never thought I’d overlook it. The war didn’t 
really start for me until Johnny died. Too busy 
lately to think about myself. I guess that’s good. 

We gave up the house. My wife spends her 
days in the Veterans Hospital, acts as if a 
ward of wounded was just light housekeeping. 
Women certainly show the stuffin the pinches! 

We havea lot ofcompany these days...The 
Ames have lost both boys. Young Hargrave, 
who wanted to fly. Doc Smedley died in the 
Navy, left a wife and three little ones. The 
crazy kid who used to deliver our groceries, 
and clip the corner of our lawn with his Ford, 
died at Saipan. Five of Johnny’s class are gone. 
Eleven gold stars on the flag at the plant... 
God knows what the final score will be in this town 
alone . . . Then there’s Ernie. 


Egnie is the little Austrian headwaiter at 
the hotel. Talked to me for years. The weather, 
baseball scores. The calves’ liver is very nice 
today. Stuff like that. I had him sized up as 
lighter’n last summer’s straw hat. 

Our papers played up big the bomber pilot 
who brought back the shot-up Liberator that 
caught fire. He made the crew bail out, then 
turned back and dropped in the Channel so 
the burning ship wouldn’t fall in the town... 
Captain Paul Bloch, local boy, twenty-three, 
big football man at State College. A dock of 
decorations, and the Congressional Medal, 
posthumous... You could have flattened me 
with a ladyfinger when I found out he was 
Ernie’s son. 

Next day at lunch I told Ernie I was sorry, 
how tough it was to die at twenty-three. 

Ernie brushes off crumbs with his menu. 

“Ya, ya. Too bad, too bad. Butit’s hokay.” 

I didn’t get him. “‘What’s okay about it?” 

‘*Lissen. You do not understand maybe,” 
said Ernie. “‘Paul was a fine boy. His mama 
and me—very proud, but not sorry. Paul has a 
goot home, fine clothes, education. He is never 

hungry, grow upsix feet tall, 

f hold uphis head like a noble- 

(- man. In high school, he is 

smart, plays games, dances 
with the girls. 


“Pav. goes to University. Nobody says 
what’s waiter’s son doin’ in University. Die 
herren professors do not ask. Paul plays goot 





MAN TALKING TO HIMSELF... AGAIN 








football. People huzza like he is opera singer. 
He gets the diploma maxima cum laude, highest 
honors. My son can walk with learned men. 

*“We have the war. Paul says he will bea 
flier. Does the Army say who is this waiter’s 
son who would be offizier, send him back to the 
kitchen? No. Paul flies. My wife and I go to 
Allabomma, Maxwell Field. We see a high 
general give Paul his wings, and the certificate 
which makes him offizier. It is greatest honor 
ever come to my family. 

‘Soon heis first lieutenant, captain, squad- 
ron leader. His letters say he is happy. We do 
not learn of his honors until 
later. He dies a hero. I will 
die a waiter... But, Mister 
March, Paul’s twenty-three 
years in this country is a 





PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturer of Postage Meters, 


better life than two hundret years in the old 
country. So why should I be sorry for my son? 


“Tx Europe, it did not pay to believe too 
much in anyt’ing. As you get older, you find 
it is foolish to hope. Without belief that t’ings 
get better, without hope, peoples or countries 
do nodding, expect nodding. 

“In this country a man cannot believe too 
much, because the t’ings he believes come 
true. Yousee them. People are free. No position 
is verboten. Opportunity is real. I know! I come 
here as busboy, fifteen dollars a month. Today 
I can stop work, live the rest of my life on my 
savings. But more than money was my Paul! 
Paul had all the good things in life I could 
wish for anybody. 

““Maybe this time, this war gives liddle 
people in Europe to believe truly. To hope. 
To trust each other. If there is peace for good, 
then Paul does not waste his life. The treaty, 
the realpolitik is only words and papers. Unless 
we Amerikaners make the other 
peoples believe and hope and 
trust each other!... Hmmm 
hmmm. Chicken hash au gratin 
is nice today, no?”’ 





Th chicken hash was okay,but I was too 
choked up to enjoy it. I still can’t get over 
getting the gospel from a headwaiter ... and 
one who knew better whereof he spoke. 

I still think we have to have armed force, 
and a spell as a field soldier for every able- 
bodied young guy, and make the Germans 
and Japs walk a chalk line. Just for insurance 
. .- But it’s also pretty plain any peace treaty 
isn’t worth a damn if it doesn’t have faith, 
hopeand charity wrapped up in the whereases, 
and in us. 

Why shouldn’t we dust off those old early 
American words such as liberty, rights, justice, 
opportunity . . . and peddle them to the rest 
of the world again? They work over here. Not 
always a hundred percent, but what ever does? 
The world is getting a pretty good object lesson 
in how they work, in the boys we send overseas. 
And if the world has many Ernies in it, we’ve 
got some quick customers—enough, anyway, 
to make the pitch. 

But if we just sit back and say the hell with 
it... we make suckers of Johnny and Paul and 
the others on those casualty lists. Nobody ever 
lost his life for the privilege of being cynical. 
And after millions have cashed in for ideals, 
who are we Amerikaners to sell ’em short! 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. vs 
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They stand OUT and UP under every condition — for FEDERAL 
MULTI-BREAKERS have been designed to meet and surpass 
the most exacting requirements, That's why leading engineers 


and architects the country over are replacing fuse equipment 


and other circuit breakers with FEDERAL MULTI-BREAKERS. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE 


By ALFreD C. FuLLer, President 


s the nation looks hopefully to its 33d president, Mr. 
Truman, for the leadership to guide this country 
through one of the greatest crises in its history, it 

is fitting that we should evaluate, in terms of tradition 
and future needs, the true meaning of the presidential 
office in our Amercian form of government. 


Although historians have in turn raised to high eminence 
or condemned to mediocrity the men who have served as 
the nation’s chief executives, they are largely in general 
agreement that no office in the world carries with it greater 
responsibilities than the office of the President of the United 
States. The power inherent and demonstrated by some men 
who have held the office exceeds that of any British king 
since George III. 


Although composed mostly of practical politicians, the 
Constitutional convention included the best intellect and 
political experience the United States afforded at the time. 
With the memory of the tyrannical George III fresh 
in their minds, all of the delegates were eagerly secking 
precedent for a form of government which would estab- 
lish an independent executive as a bulwark against a legis- 
lature that might turn tyrant. As educated Americans, 
they were familiar with the writings of Blackstone and 
Montesquieu, the essays of Locke and Lord Bolingbroke’s 
essay on “The Idea of a Patriot King.” It was ironical that 
the practical politicians leaned so heavily on the profound 
reasoning of these philosophical writers in evolving the 
Constitution with its separation of powers, and particu- 
larly in giving birth to the presidential office. Montesquieu, 
perhaps more than any other writer, helped to shape the 
final pattern of our three branches of government. Lord 
Bolingbroke also made his contribution to the birth of 
executive office when he wrote in “The Idea of a Patriot 
King” that he deemed a patriot king to be the direct repre- 
sentative of the people, deriving his prerogative and power 
from them and being their agent. 


Whatever else may be said about the presidential office, 
the essence of it is that it is a distinctly American institu- 
tion, that it functions in an American environment, that 
it has been shaped by the forces of American history and 
that it must be judged by American criteria regarding its 
response to American needs. The office has changed in 
public concept with the man holding it. In Washington 
we see a man devoted to discipline and scrupulous detail 
in putting the domestic house in order and in opposition 
to all entanglements in the affairs of other nations. In Jef- 
ferson, and Jackson, we see epitomized a revolt of the 
“have-nots” against the “haves”. Lincoln, Wilson, and to 
varying degrees other wartime presidents, wielded near- 
dictatorial powers. But for twenty years after Lincoln, 
and twelve years after Wilson, national leadership was 
found in Congress. The pattern of the presidency has 
changed with the times. In periods of general prosperity, 
Congress has held the reins of leadership, but in great 


national crises, the president has usually assumed them to 
whatever extent he was able to marshal public opinion 
behind his program. 


Unlike English custom, which forces men to undergo 
long periods of training for the highest political office, 
American presidents have had, in most instances, little 
training for assuming the heavy responsibilities incumbent 
in carrying on the six types of public service the chief 
executive is expected to carry on, as follows: (1) chief 
of state, (2) chief of foreign relations, (3) commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, (4) chief of government, 
(5) chief of party, and (6) leader of public opinion. Many 
men have fallen heir to the office through political ac- 
cident. Accidental or not, most men, both common and 
uncommon, who have accepted this high office, have risen 
nobly to the great challenge thrust upon them by the 
electorate of their day. All have grown in stature in the 
inspirational atmosphere of the office. The idea that a man 
can arise in our American democracy from lowly estate 
to the presidency still lends virility to the “log cabin to 
White House” tradition, which has just been re-energized 
by the rise of Harry Truman. 


One of the most vital differences between our democracy 
and a dictatorial regime lies in the thesis that no man, 
even though he occupies the President’s chair, is indis- 
pensable. This thesis has been proved again and again despite 
all the prophets of doom. The office of the President of the 
United States, although expanded by the combined ex- 
ploratory strengths of 32 men, is still far bigger than any 
individual man who fills it. It is the titular head of the 
American democracy undergirded by the will of the 135 
million restless, ambitious and ever-changing citizens of 
this country. 


It is almost axiomatic that a president must have courage 
and ideas if he is to give reality to the American dream 
of enlarging the freedom of the many rather than afford- 
ing privileged license to the few. That President Truman, 
who has already demonstrated these twin necessities of a 
successful president during his 12 years in the Senate, will 
continue to have ideas and the courage to advance them 
vigorously in this critical hour, I have little doubt. United 
behind him we can attain the realization of an America 
strong enough to stand on its own feet and humble enough 
to win the friendship and confidence of all freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 
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THE EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE = AN 





IMPORTANT TOOL OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By FRANCIS L. QUINLAN, President, Business Editors Club of Southern New England and 


LIKE a Samson with inherent possibilities of performing great feats in 
the realm of employee-employer understanding, the employee magazine 
has been too frequently shorn of its power by lack of bold imagination on 


Industrial Editor, The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain 
































































































































the part of both editors and management. 

The author, an experienced newspaper man and employee magazine 
editor, blueprints methods which should assure the creation of a maga- 
zine which will pay its way in fruitful dividends of better industrial 


relations. 


HERE has sprung up in our 
midst a new breed of journal- 
ism—no, not exactly new, 
either, but encouraged by the war years 
to advance from a weakling state to 
robust growth. Since it bids fair to 
maintain that growth, even to increase 
it somewhat, it merits more than a 
passing glance. This field of journal- 
ism is the preparation of company 
publications primarily for distribution 
among employees, “house organs” 
they are sometimes called, but that 
is a dirty name to most editors. 
Connecticut has some 90 daily, 
weekly, monthly newspapers, publi- 
cations and foreign language journals, 
and the number has shown little in- 
crease in recent years. The number of 
employee publications, however, has 
grown by leaps and bounds until it 
is well over the 100 mark in the 
State. If a company has even as few 
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as 150 or 200 employees, be it an 
industrial plant, a department store, 
a newspaper, or any other type of 
business, it can find some food for 
thought in this growth. Absence of 
such a publication in a large concern 
today is not sure evidence of a lack 
of up-to-date smartness there, but it 
is the smart and wideawake com- 
panies that were the earliest to see 
the advantages in employee magazines, 
and to secure capable editors to handle 
such publications. 

It is safe to assume that in some 
of the State’s largest communities, 
the combined readership of the em- 
ployee magazines distributed there is 
as ample as that of the local news- 
papers. Since practically all companies 
with publications send them to em- 
ployees in the armed forces, the com- 
bined circulation of such bulletins 


among a town’s people in uniform is 
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EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS (or company publications for employees might be a 
more exact name) are giving substantial space to news and photos of men in the 
armed forces. A sample center spread from one Connecticut company’s publication 
is reproduced here. 
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FRANCIS L. QUINLAN 


usually greater than that of the local 
newspapers among these fighters. The 
present day position of employee pub- 
lications is by no means a negligible 
one, in most cities. 

Connecticut’s 110 or so publica- 
tions: being: printed for company em- 
ployees, and the thousands of others 
in the country, are encouraging 
recognition that employees no longer 
are so many “hired hands”, so many 
names on a payroll or numbers on 
clock cards, but are thinking, reason- 
ing, enlightened men and women 
anxious to be informed about the 
doings of their company and their 
associates. 


What Can Be Done 


Scientific tests of many types have 
proved that an upsurge in workman- 
ship invariably follows expressions of 
appreciation and praise for tasks well 
done. In this connection, the: company 
publication provides the best possible 
means of saying to employees, ““You’re 
right on the beam, keep it up,” 
through publicizing personal mes- 
sages from executives of the company 
and the government, through repro- 
ducing letters from well-satisfied cus- 

















tomers, through praise for exceeding 
a quota whether in production or a 
community drive, through a hundred 
and one other means that come up 
from week to week. The employee 
magazine or paper gives recognition 
to achievements by the company and 
the people who are the company. It 
pictures the uses of a product, gives 
to it an importance not only local but 
nationwide in scope, letting the em- 
ployees see in their creations a link 
with far horizons. It educates an em- 
ployee in the overall processes of his 
plant, for very often men and women 
in a factory do not know much about 
what goes on in departments at a 
distance from their own room. It 
tells an employee about new products 
and new policies in a direct way, so 
that he does not have to depend on 
shop rumors. It gives in word and pic- 
ture the facts about the lives of com- 
pany officials to prove that they, too, 
are human beings. 

The company publication tells the 
things that will make an employee 
proud of his concern, will help to 
make him and his wife feel, ““Now 
that’s a pretty good place to work”, 


CONNECTICUT’S 110 or more company publications for dis- 
tribution among employees, of which some samples are pictured 


will make his children feel that when 
schoolmates ask where their dads work 
they do not have to answer with an 
apology. Make no mistake about it, 
wives and children read a good com- 
pany publication. 

Corporations, like persons, have 
reputations. They are targets, big 
tempting targets for shafts of criti- 
cism, just as their broad expanses of 
windows not infrequently are targets 
for stones from the slingshots of boys. 
Just as a Gulliver who could not be 
held with one or a few threads could 
be rendered helpless with hundreds of 
them, so a company’s reputation may 
not suffer from an occasional criti- 
cism but may be badly damaged by 
great numbers of them. Most unfor- 
tunate of all types of fault-finding 
and calumny concerning a company 
is that which originates with the em- 
ployees themselves, and is spread out- 
side by them. Sometimes, perhaps, 
these people who are quick to pick up 
and broadcast criticism of their com- 
pany have no accessible source of 
favorable and laudatory facts about 
it. The company publication is a 
number one medium for providing 
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such facts, as well as for answering 
criticisms, when answering seems war- 
ranted. 

In the first place, such a publication 
goes into the hands and homes of em- 
ployees, and experience has demon- 
strated that even company mazagines 
which might be graded rather low 
seem to have a good reading public 
among employees. This, of course, is 
not a happy situation for the com- 
pany whose editor is not capable, since 
the tone of the concern may be inter- 
preted from the tone and complexion 
of the organ. 

In the second place, a substantial 
part of the circulation of most com- 
pany publications, 25 per cent or 
more in some cases, goes to employees 
who are in the armed forces, and they 
welcome the factory magazine as they 
do a letter from home. Only one who 
has read hundreds of messages from 
these men can sense the renewed 
warming of the heart for the “good 
old company” that accompanies each 
delivery of the company’s magazine 
or bulletin. Companies that are keep- 
ing in friendly touch with their ser- 

(Continued on page 28) 


here, vary from four-page pamphlets to attractive magazines. 
25 per cent of circulation goes to employees at war. 


























A “PEACE” OF SELLING 


By RALPH F. HANSEN, Community Chairman for Windsor Locks and Suffield, C. E. D. 


WHETHER V-E DAY is here or not by the time this article is read is 
anybody’s guess, but there is no guesswork about the need to plan 
for intensified selling of products to keep our economy healthy after 
Uncle Sam stops buying war goods. The author of this article, a suc- 


cessful salesman himself, dramatizes the need and points the way to 


meet it. 


HEN PEACE COMES! Such is 
the tone if not the theme 
of many of today's adver- 


tisements. There are mixed reactions 
to this sentiment such as “Why think 
about peace when we have not yet 
won the war?” On the other hand the 
very men who are fighting this war 
are thinking of the time when peace 
comes. 


As Mr. A. C. Fuller, president of 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, so ably stated in The 
Hartford Times financial edition of 
January Sth, 1945: “Several months 
ago we were talking about reconver- 
sion, but since the Von Rundstedt at- 
tack talk about planning for the fu- 
ture has become unpopular and 
considered unpatriotic by some . 
it would be stupid indeed for anyone 
to call a manufacturer unpatriotic 
who is making an honest attempt to 
plan for re-employment of former 
veterans in his plant after they have 
returned from the battlefields, and to 
do his best while producing his full 
quota of war products, to plan on 
ways and means of retaining the larg- 
est possible number of his present 
workers after the war.” 

Therefore, even before peace comes 
we in Connecticut must plan, then 
carry out, a “peace of selling,” the 
magnitude of which we have never 
experienced before, just as we are 
carrying out a “war of production” 
of Axis-crushing proportions. 

Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
C. E. D., has this to say: “Americans 
are (still) fighting and dying all over 
the world to preserve your freedom 
and mine. The most we can do to as- 
sure them a better postwar world— 
one not only of security, but security 
of opportunity—is the very least we 
dare do.” 


This “peace of selling” will have 
to be carried out by those interested 
in sales and all of their ramifications 
and media. Our objective will be to 


RALPH F. HANSEN 


sell more goods of better quality at 
lower prices. 

Harrison Jones, chairman of the 
Coca-Cola Co., recently stated, “More 
items at low cost make more jobs, 
and everybody with a job is a cus- 
tomer.” To achieve this objective 
means a higher budget for distribu- 
tion. If you are part of management 
remember that distribution costs are 
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not an entity in themselves but must 
be considered a part of the whole; and 
if we reach the total objective of 
more goods of better quality at lower 
prices with profit and good will in- 
cluded, distribution costs, whatever 
the price, are justified. 


Following are some facts that 
should prove helpful in raising your 
sights for a glimpse into the future 
of your business. You have probably 
glanced at them before but study 
them again in the light of your own 
business. Then chart your own col- 
umn in the space provided. 

As you will see on Chart 1, 46 mil- 
lion people were employed in 1940 
turning out nearly 98 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services, yet 9 
million people were unemployed. 

In 1943 nearly 63 million people 
were employed, of whom over 10 
million were in the armed forces. 
Goods and services produced reached 
175 billion dollars, half of which 
were war goods; unemployment was 
at a minimum. 


During the past 12 years the na- 
tion’s output per man hour of em- 
ployment has increased at the rate of 
242% per year compounded. This will 
probably be accelerated rather than 
retarded after the war due to tech- 
nological progress. 

Furthermore, a half million people 
will become of work age every year, 
with allowances for retirements, 
longer schdoling, etc. A total of ap- 
proximately 551 million people will 
want employment in the postwar 
period. You will play an important 
part here. To start with you can 
chart your employment on Chart 1. 
Before you chart the 1946 antici- 
pated increase, you well know that 
your business can plan an increase in 
employment only by anticipating an 
increase in your future output of 
goods or services. So let’s look at this 
picture: 

In the first column on Chart 2, 
the year 1940 was used because it 
was our last full peace year, war ex- 
penditures being only 2.7 billion dol- 
lars. 


The impact of war on our economy 
may be seen in the 1943 column. 
(Continued on page 30) 





























































ONNECTICUT can be justly 

proud of its cancer program. 

No other state in the union has 
such a complete factual picture of 
the disease within its limits, the rec- 
ords of the Division of Cancer Re- 
search of the State Department of 
Health representing more than 90 per 
cent of all hospital beds in the state 
for the last decade. Connecticut phy- 
sicians make constant use of this 
material for information on cancer 
in certain sites of the body, trends 
shown by the cases, comparisons that 
are possible only with such a large 
group of records. Other states already 
are looking with interest at Connecti- 
cut’s system. 

In the study of cancer, perhaps 
more than almost any other disease, 
the access to records, case histories, 
statistics, is of prime importance. For 
several years, records had been kept 
by a few physicians and some tumor 
clinics in the state but not until ten 
years ago was a standard record form 
designed for use throughout Connecti- 
cut. 

In 1935, through the instigation of 
the medical profession, the Division 
of Cancer Research was established 
under an appropriation of $10,000 
voted by the State Assembly. 

An immediate problem was the de- 
velopment of a standard record form 
and its introduction to the staffs of 
interested general hospitals. By 1941, 
the medical profession decided the 
time had arrived for a consistent can- 
cer program to be put into full opera- 
tion. The sum of $50,000 was appro- 
priated by the Assembly for the 
“study of cancer and maintenance of 
diagnostic and treatment clinics” 
during the next two years. 

With $50,000 to allocate to tumor 
clinics in the state, the Division of 
Cancer Research worked out a care- 
ful point system to insure fair dis- 
tribution and a list of items was com- 
piled for which the money could be 
made available. During the next two 
years the program proved of such 
value that the funds were doubled for 
1943-45. 

Connecticut’s cancer record regis- 
try was officially begun on a statewide 
scale in July, 1941, after much work 
with the Medical Society, hospitals, 
physicians and checking with the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics. The mag- 
nitude of the job can best be realized 


IT’S YOUR PROGRAM 


by the fact that when work was be- 
gun, there were 1,020 records in the 
state office, only four large hospitals 
in the state had a complete registry of 
their own cases from 1938, two had 
had clinics for years but had kept 
records of only selected cases. By De- 
cember, 1942, almost 20,000 cases 
were on file in the state office and 
coded on punch cards, bringing the 
records up to date from 1935. These 
have since been increased to approxi- 
mately 25,000. Under the efficient 
plan worked out by the state office, 
records now come in automatically 
from tumor clinics affiliated with the 
program. Cooperation has been 100 
per cent. 

Just how does all this affect the 
private individual? Records and sta- 
tistics seem dull, dry stuff to most 
persons. The constant use made of the 
cancer case files more than proves their 
worth. Every fact that is gleaned 
from them helps in the cause of can- 
cer control and may, in turn, help 
save the life of someone struck by 
cancer in the next few years. 

What are some of the facts result- 
ing from these studies? Perhaps most 
important is the stressing of the vital 
need for early treatment. Early cancer 
in almost any site of the body is cur- 
able, as proved by case records. A few 
weeks’ delay and it may be too late. 
Twenty-seven hospitals, located stra- 
tegically throughout the state, have 
tumor treatment facilities. There is no 
need of anyone’s traveling far for 
diagnosis and treatment. 

The picture in Connecticut is en- 
couraging, the number of five-year 
survivors increasing slowly but stead- 
ily since 1940, when the first survey 
of living cases was possible on the basis 
of 1935 figures. 

One finding, however, would seem 
to point to the need for intensive can- 
cer education: A _ careful estimate 
shows that only 18 per cent of the in- 
dividuals with cancer sought treat- 
ment within one month of first recog- 
nizing a symptom. The others saw a 
physician only later in their illness. 

Could education better this condi- 
tion? Physicians say emphatically that 
it could. According to medical men, 
if the public were made aware of 
early signs of the disease and if they 
acted upon this knowledge and sought 
early treatment, from 30 to 50 per 
cent more cancer patients would be 
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cured than at present. 

This is the goal toward which the 
Field Army, the lay educational or- 
ganization of the Connecticut Cancer 
Society, has been working since its 
formation. It is in answer to this need 
for an intensive program of education 
that the Connecticut Cancer Society, 
a branch of the American Cancer 
Society, participated this spring in the 
$5,000,000 national fund raising drive 
headed by Eric Johnston, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce president. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the money 
contributed by Connecticut residents 
remains in the state for education, de- 
tection clinics, care of patients and 
furthering of research and clinical 
knowledge. Thirty-three per cent is 
allocated by the American Society for 
research and 10 per cent for adminis- 
tration costs and education. 

The success of Connecticut’s edu- 
cational program depends on the co- 
operation of every individual, every 
corporation in the state. Full partici- 
pation will mean an even better pro- 
gram of cancer control and in the end 
will result in hundreds of lives saved. 

Information and educational ma- 
terial may be had by writing Hart- 
ford Branch, Connecticut Cancer 
Society, 65 Wethersfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE PERSON cured of cancer leads an 
active, normal life. This is true of few 
other serious diseases. 






INDUSTRIAL GARDENS 


HE war in Germany may be 

rushing to a close, but the food 

production battle will be as 
grim as ever in the coming year. Fac- 
tory-sponsored garden activity helped 
materially in Connecticut’s outstand- 
ing record of home food production 
in 1944, It is counted on again this 
year to help Connecticut ‘be sure” 
of its own food supply. 

Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, in 
a public statement launching the 1945 
garden campaign of the Connecticut 
War Council, points out that the de- 
feat of Germany, although it may 
tempt us to relax our food production 
efforts, actually will have no effect on 
food supply here at home. 

Our armies in Europe will continue 
to need large quantities of food. There 
are millions of destitute civilians who 
look to the United States for help. 
Our forces in the Pacific, driving 
home the attack on the Japanese 
homeland, require mounting food 
supplies. 

Victory garden promotional activity 
has been carried on by many indus- 
tries, large and small, and in varying 
degree. The minimum has been pub- 


licity on gardening in the employee 
publication and through other shop 
channels. In other plants the activity 
has included the procuring of garden 
plots, fertilizing and plowing these 


SCENE AT NEW DEPARTURE’S 1944 Harvest Festival when 16,820 persons visited 


the fair in two days. 


for employees and the holding of a 
garden festival at the end of the season 
with award of prizes and an enter- 
tainment program. 

The New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corporation, at its 
main plant in Bristol, falls between 
these two extremes. New Departure 
organized a garden campaign in 1944, 
conducted a sign-up in the shop that 
produced a thousand names, furnished 
gardening bulletins and then held a 
harvest festival in September to re- 
ward the most successful gardeners. 
Most employees arranged for their 
own garden space. Ninety gardens 
were on company land that was 
plowed and harrowed but not fertil- 
ized. 

The fair astonished those who 
planned it. The season had been ex- 
tremely dry. Gardeners had compara- 
tively little produce to be entered in 
a show. Alarmed that it might prove 
a failure, the planners added a hobby 
show, invited industrial exhibits and 
arranged for comedians, Czech danc- 
ers and a hillbilly band. It became 
a community exhibition, and 16,820 
visitors went through the Bristol Ar- 
mory doors in the two days of the 
festival. 

New Departure gave $2112.75 in 


TRIPLET DAUGHTERS of a New De- 
parture family pose for the cover picture 
on the New Departure News announcing 
1945 gardening program. 
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prizes to 145 persons. There were 963 
exhibits, of which 800 were veg- 
etables, canned food and flowers, 126 
were hobby collections and handicraft 
and 37 were industrial products and 
the patriotic exhibits of community 
war agencies. Grand prize winners 
went on an airplane trip. 

ND will repeat in 1945, with the 
same kind of program, with co-chair- 
men named from management and 
labor and a committee of 50, two 
from each department, one of these 
also from management and one from 
labor. Ten thousand copies of a gar- 
den guide furnished by General Mo- 
tors have been ordered for distribution 
in the shop and to other townspeople, 
free of charge. 

To look at a small industry, for 
contrast, the Wiremold Company of 
Elmwood has had employee gardens 
on its property since 1930, tilled by a 
few enthusiastic gardeners. When the 
war brought appeals for more home 
food production, Wiremold expanded 
its gardens and plowed up the front 
lawn to do so. About 35 gardeners 
have plots, completely prepared for 
them by the company. The employee 
publication carries gardening sugges- 
tions through the season, and one of 
the older employees with a “green 
thumb” is an unofficial source of 
technical information. There is no or- 
ganized competition, but the natural 
desire to produce green peas before 
the man in the next plot provides all 
the rivalry that is needed. 








LTHOUGH the Association sub- 
scribes wholeheartedly to the 
maxim that “an ounce of pre- 

vention” in the form of a first-class 
personnel program is worth “a pound 
of cure” in management’s dealings 
with employees, nevertheless it has 
long recognized the need for develop- 
ing, within the framework of labor 
relations, methods which will assist in 
curing labor and management differ- 
ences once they are referred to the 
War Labor Board. Through articles in 
CoNNECTICUT INbusTRY, through the 
promotion of and participation in 
group conferences dealing with em- 
ployee relationships, the publication 
of occasional news stories and pam- 
phlets, and through its Industrial Re- 
lations Committee, the Association 
continues to back its belief in the long- 
term value of preventive methods. 

Meantime, it has not overlooked, in 
these days of misunderstanding and 
strife in labor-management matters, 
practical methods of assisting man- 
agement in disputes which, for lack 
of settlement by the conference meth- 
od or by the State Mediation and Ar- 
bitration Board, are referred to the 
Regional War Labor Board. The as- 
sistance now being currently rendered 
to its members may be broadly classi- 
fied into four phases. 

First, the Association’s Counsel is 
always available to assist any member 
company with the solution of War 
Labor Board or other labor problems. 

Second, the Association offers to 
assist member executives in contact- 
ing any one of the four industry mem- 
bers from Connecticut on the Regional 
War Labor Board, in order that they 
may acquaint the member on duty, 
prior to the hearing, with all phases 
of the arguments and contentions in 
a specific case and obtain the benefit 
of his advice. Each industry member 
serves approximately one week each 
month, and is available for consulta- 
tion with employers during the week 
he serves. Industry members now serv- 
ing from Connecticut include: Charles 
F, Watkins, Vice-President, The Unit- 
ed States Finishing Company, Nor- 
wich; J. Harold Madden, Director of 
Industrial Relations, American Brass 
Company, Waterbury; Joseph B. 
Burns, Counsel, The Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford; and Stanley M. 


ASSOCIATION RENDERS FOUR-PHASE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERVICE 





Cooper, Executive Vice-President, 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain. 

Third, the Association’s Industrial 
Relations Committee, which has been 
largely a policy-making group of men 
of long experience in the field of labor 
relations, not only issues releases for 
the guidance of members in dealing 
with employer-employee, union and 
War Labor Board matters, but also is 
willing to assist, within the limits of 
time available to its members, any 
member company with a problem 
which cannot be solved more readily 
in some other way. The present mem- 
bers of this committee include: Chair- 
man, C. F. Watkins, Vice-President, 
U. S. Finishing Company, Norwich; 
E. E. Armstrong, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; H. H. Rennell, 
Secretary, The C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Cor- 
poration, Southport; Alan C. Curtiss, 
Director of Employment Relations, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury; Stanley M. Cooper, Exec- 


utive Vice-President, The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain; 
Charles W. Bowman, Employment 


Manager, The Southern New England 
Telephone Company, New Haven; 


James L. Dunn, Vice-President, Jen- 
kins Brothers, Bridgeport; Carl R. 





DR. CHARLES KUMMER, * industrial 
member of the Regional War Labor Board 
available’ to Connecticut employers for 
consultation. 
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Schedler, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, The Torrington Company, Tor- 
rington; Joseph B. Burns, Attorney, 
The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford; 
Richard F. Berry, Assistant to the 
President, American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain; and Warren 
L. Mottram, Industrial Relations 
Manager, R. Wallace & Sons Manu- 
facturing Company, Wallingford. 

Fourth, the Association has had for 
the past year an arrangement whereby 
Dr. Charles Kummer, a full time in- 
dustry member of the Regional Labor 
Board, is available to Connecticut em- 
ployers for consultation on any War 
Labor Board matters. Although Dr. 
Kummer serves the joint interests of 
the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, and the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, approximately 80% of his 
time, while not engaged as a Board 
member, is divided equally in giving 
advisory service to members of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
and The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, who represent the two 
largest industrial groups in New Eng- 
land. Acting as a liaison between the 
Board and employer, Dr. Kummer is 
available to keep Association members 
abreast of Board decisions, especially 
on matters of policy, and to acquaint 
those who have cases before the Board 
with what has occurred in their ab- 
sence. In the future, as in the past, 
when a number of troublesome prob- 
lems have arisen, the Association will 
arrange to have Dr. Kummer inter- 
view members involved at Association 
headquarters in Hartford. 

As evidence of his ability to serve 
as advisor to Association members in 
War Labor Board matters, we submit 
the highlights of the education and 
experience background of Dr. Charles 
Raymond Kummer. He received from 
the University of California his A.B. 
degree in 1935 and his Ph.D. in Politi- 
cal Science in 1939. After receiving 
his Ph.D. degree he became an in- 
structor in political science, public 
law and politics at the University of 
Connecticut. In February, 1942, he 
was called to Washington to serve in 
the Personnel Office for Emergency 
Management, but later was loaned to 

(Continued on page 31) 






























































































































































































































































































































MIDDLE: EAST DELEGATES ENTERTAINED 


NDER arrangements made joint- 
| | ly by the ‘Connecticut Develop- 

ment Commission and the As- 
sociation, five delegates from the 
Middle East who represented Syria 
and Lebanon at the recent Interna- 
tional Business Conference at Rye, 
New York, visited the state Friday, 
March 2, where they conferred with 
members of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee, export men and 
officials from many Connecticut man- 
ufacturing plants, representatives of 
the Hartford Export Managers Club 
and of the Development Commission 
regarding future trade possibilities 
with industries of Connecticut. 

The visitors were received by repre- 
sentatives of the Development Com- 
mission and the Association and were 
taken to the State Capitol where they 
were officially welcomed by Governor 
Baldwin. Later the delegates were en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Hartford 
Club attended by a small group of 
businessmen representing the above 
organizations. Governor Baldwin and 
President Alfred C. Fuller of the As- 
sociation, addressed the meeting. Elias 
Traboulsi of Lebanon and Michel S. 
Jambart of Syria also spoke briefly. 


Following luncheon, the delegation, 
accompanied by representatives of the 


Development Commission and_ the 
Association, visited the Cushman 
Chuck Company’s plant in Hartford 
and R. Wallace and Sons Mfg. Com- 
pany’s plant in Wallingford enroute 
to a dinner meeting at the Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, where they were the 


MIDDLE EAST DELEGATES and export representatives of Connecticut industries 


after luncheon at the Hartford Club. 


guests of the foreign trade committee 
of the Association. 

The lively interest of American 
businessmen in developing Middle 
Eastern business in Syria and Lebanon 
was clearly demonstrated during the 
evening session when more than fifty 
representatives of the export division of 
many of Connecticut’s leading indus- 
tries were on hand to hear talks by 
Chafic Diab and Elias Traboulsi, both 
of Beyrouth, Lebanon. Mr. Diab, rep- 
resenting Lebanon, named several as- 
pects of the Lebanese and Syrian fu- 
ture: the tourist heights; the attraction 
to scholars; attractions of the cool 
mountains; the largely unexplored an- 
tiquities; the expansion of light indus- 
try; the cultivation of larger areas by 
means of irrigation; trade with the 


U. S. A. of high grade silk and wool 


textiles, tobacco and skins. He also 
stressed the need for light machinery 
for the textile industry and olive oil 
extraction, to be transferred on a de- 
ferred payment basis until the dollar 
has been adjusted to local finances. 
They are flooded with pounds sterling, 
Mr. Diab stated, and can buy nothing 
with it, while trade with this country 
is almost impossible until some way is 
found of obtaining dollars there. 

Mr. Traboulsi emphasized in his 
talk that three basic facts must be 
recognized if we are to have peace in 
the world. First, he pointed out that 
at the close of the war there would 
be only three great powers—United 
States, Russia and Britain—and every- 
thing depended upon the good faith 
of these powers in creating conditions 
which would permit the smaller na- 
tions to live and prosper. Second, he 
asserted, the hard, noble ideas of the 
Atlantic Charter must be tempered 
by a touch of realism without in any 
way impairing its force. Third, he ob- 
served, it might be said that the At- 
lantic Charter was not the best plan 
that could be developed, nevertheless 
it was a plan, and it is always best to 
have some kind of a plan to start with 
even if it needs improvement. More- 

(Continued on page 37) 


MAC AND THE STATE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION were recently hosts to a 
group of official delegates from the 
Middle East who had represented their 
countries at the International Business 
Conference, Rye, N. Y. Prior to visiting 
several Connecticut industrial plants, the 
visitors were greeted by Governor Bald- 
win. L. to r., Messrs. Mufarrij, Arida, 
Kotob, Jambart, Traboulsi, Joseph Hamzy, 
member cf the State Legislature from 
Canaan; the Governor and Chafic Diab. 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND 
POWER Company, which serves a 
substantial part of this state, is be- 
lieved to have scored a substantial 
victory over the Federal Power Com- 
mission as the result of a six to three 
United States Supreme Court decision 
which in effect declared the company 
is not subject to the commission’s jur- 
isdiction. 

The company appealed to the ,Su- 
preme Court from a Federal Power 
Commission finding, upheld by the 
District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, that it was a public utility sub- 
ject to commission jurisdiction and 
ordering it to comply with accounting 
requirements prescribed by the Fed- 
eral agency. The commission based its 
finding on the fact the company re- 
ceived some power from Connecticut 
Power Company which has lines into 
Massachusetts from which the latter 
secures some energy. 

In sending the case back to the 


commission for redetermination, the 


Supreme Court said the federal agency 
had taken an erroneous view of the 
law established by its earlier decisions, 
otherwise it seems doubtful if the 
commission could have reached the 
conclusion that it did upon the record 
of the case. The court also placed 
considerable emphasis on the belief 


Congress intended intrastate utilities 
to remain under exclusive state regu- 
lation. 

Congress may think it wise, said 
the majority opinion, “to keep the 
hand of state regulatory bodies in this 
business for the ‘insulated chambers 
of the state’ are still laboratories 
where many lessons in regulation may 
be learned by trial and error on a small 
scale without involving a whole na- 
tional industry in every experimenta- 
tion.” 


xk * 


MAC HAS RELEASED to its mem- 
bers a new manual entitled “Con- 
necticut Labor Agreement Guide.” 
The aim of the publication is to im- 
prove labor-management relationships 
through creating in the minds of man- 
agement a better understanding of 
procedures and subject matter in- 
volved in collective bargaining. 
Association President Alfred C. 
Fuller, in commenting on the manual, 
said that “during the past 20 years 
our organization has changed from 
one concerned primarily with legisla- 
tive matters to one which also seeks 
to render a complete and timely in- 
formation service to ever-increasing 
thousands of Connecticut industrial 
executives. Through developing such 


SHOOT FOR THE “IMPULSE” MARKETS 


Eye appeal, so the experts say, prompts nearly three-fourths of store 
shoppers to buy — on impulse — about half of what they purchase. 

When what the eye sees on store shelves tips the scales so gener- 
ously in favor of products that are smartly packaged 


packaging becomes a major consideration in any well thought 


out merchandising plan. 


Robertson designers of Folding Paper Boxes are adept in 


placing the emphasis where it belongs . . . 


for 


eye appeal that prompts the purchase. 


time-saving devices for management, 
and through our concerted efforts to 
cooperate with other economic groups, 
state and federal agencies, depart- 
ments and commissions, the Associa- 
tion seeks to promote the general wel- 
fare of all citizens of the state.” 

The manual is in two parts, with 
the first part including an up-to-date 
reproduction of actual union con- 
tracts, broken down clause by clause 
and arranged by subject in sequence 
normaliy followed in such contracts 
which are now in force in Connecticut 
plants. The second part outlines in 
detail the rulings and directives of the 
War Labor Board and the National 
Labor Relations Board in a manner 
conducive to better understanding of 
the procedures now being followed 
and the end results obtained from 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


xn 


THE MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION of Connecticut and 
Connecticut Bankers Association have 
appointed a Joint Industrial Loan and 
Credit Committee, the purpose of 
which is to make full use of all local 
resources to protect and promote 
business interests in this state in the 
reconversion and postwar period 
ahead. 

Milton H. Glover, vice-president, 
Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Company, was named chairman of the 
group and A. V. Bodine, president, 
Bodine Corporation of Bridgeport, 
was appointed vice-chairman. 

Other industrialists and bankers 
chosen to serve on the committee fol- 
low: 

Industrial, A. E. Payson, president, 
American Thermos Bottle Company, 
Norwich; Donald S. Sammis, vice- 
president, Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, Bridgeport; Roger E. Gay, 





a WHY WE MEASURE OUR OWN “YARDSTICKS” 


Complex, sensitive instru- have special apparatus for measuring 

ments are acommonplace not the accuracy of the test instruments 
only in the engineeringlaboratoriesbut themselves. 
on the production lines of Connecticut The result of this constant testing 
Telephone & Electric Division. These and retesting is better products... better 
instruments enable us to maintain the _ telephones, headsets, switchboards and 
extreme precision in telephone equip- other devices, for our armed forces, a 
ment and electronic devices called for _ better, brighter future for your com- 
by Signal Corps standards. So impor- municating systems, electrical and 
tant is this high precision that we electronic equipment for tomorrow. 


MEASUREMENT BY TIME 
SIGNALS... Using U.S. Govern- 
ment radio time signals of infi- 
nite accuracy as a basis, this ap- 
paratus permits our engineers to 
“test our own test instruments” 
for the ultimate in engineering 
and production-line accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC.* MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS @ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT @ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ¢ HOSPITAL 
AND SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS e¢ IGNITION SYSTEMS 
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president, Bristol Brass Corp., Bristol; 
Charles W. Neumann, president, 
Argus Engineering Company, Hart- 
ford; W. L. Cross, treasurer, Thin- 
sheet Metals Company, Waterbury, 
and Henry W. Jones, president, 
American Tube Bending Company, 
New Haven. 

Banking, Dwight I. Chamberlain, 
president, First National Bank & Trust 
Company, New Haven; Harold E. 
Read, vice-president, Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, Hartford; 
John Woodward, vice-president, Phoe- 
nix State Bank & Trust Company, 
Hartford; Charles W. Bitzer, vice- 
president, Bridgeport-City Trust 
Company; Earle W. Stamm, president, 
National Bank of Commerce, New 
London; and Gibbs Lyons, president, 
First Stamford National Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Lester E. Shippee, president of the 
Connecticut Bankers Association, said 
“bankers are anxious to fully acquaint 
the manufacturers with all of the ser- 
vices they have to offer, including the 
new credit facilities that have been 
developed through the organization 
of the Connecticut Bank Credit As- 
sociation. The manufacturers will have 
the opportunity to bring financial and 
other problems of mutual interest to 
the attention of the bankers” through 
the establishment of the joint com- 
mittee, he added. 

Alfred E. Fuller, president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, said “out of this common 
ground of understanding should come 
some definite action on how industry 
can set its own financial house in or- 
der so that banks, now threatened 
with greater and greater government 
competition, can release practically 
all the funds necessary for completion 
of the present war effort and the suc- 
cessful reconversion of industry and 
business to peacetime pursuits.” 

Leslie M. Bingham, director of de- 
velopment for the Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and secretary of the Loan 
and Credit Committee, said the com- 
mittee plans to meet frequently “to 
explore all avenues through which 
loaning facilities may be improved to 
expand job opportunity by properly 
financing ever-increasing numbers of 
businesses, both industrial and com- 
mercial.” 


xk *& 


PRESIDENT ALLERTON fF. 
BROOKS, in his annual report to 
stockholders, said Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone: Company during last 


MANPOWER FOR INDUSTRY 


* PRACTICAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS to fit America’s 
Workers for the big jobs 
ahead! 


* THE NEED IS GREAT. 
The greatest need of the Post 
War World is training man- 
power in our plants, manning 
our machines, producing the 
nation’s needs. 

I. C. S. Programs of Coopera- 
tive Training for industry have 
proved themselves capable of 
producing satisfactory results 
quickly. 

I. C. S. Cooperative Training is 
clear-cut and authoritative. It 
is a complete, proved program 
already in effect in more than 
2300 business and industrial 
concerns—ready to operate im- 
mediately within your organi- 
zation. 


Your employees want the op- 
portunity to become better 
workers. They are willing to 
pay for this training! But they 
look to management for infor- 
mation and guidance. 


Management can provide this 
leadership — and must, if the 
demand for trained men is to 
be met. 


Executives are invited to clip 
and mail the coupon below for 
complete information on this 
vital subject. 


* CUT TRAINING TIME! 

Today’s emergency 
makes available to you suc- 
cessful, proved programs that 
parallel schedules of shop oper- 
ations and reduce training time 
drastically? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


International Correspondence Schools 


Leo P. Begley, Superintendent 


607 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once, without cost or obligation, 


full information on your apprentice and adult Training Programs 


for industry. 

































































year handled three-quarters of a bil- 
lion conversations as the company 
again devoted its services primarily to 
support the war effort. 

The 488,148 telephones in opera- 
tion at the end of 1944, he said, con- 
stituted the largest number in the 
company’s history. Toll calls increased 
3.4 per cent over 1943 and 57 per 
cent over the prewar year of 1939. 
Net earnings for the year were $6.31 
a share against $6.17 the year before. 

The comparatively small net growth 
of 2,523 telephones in service in 1944 
was made possible by receipt of a lim- 
ited number of new instruments late 
in the year. Although demands con- 
tinued to exceed facilities, and un- 
filled orders jumped from 12,480 to 
28,289, all service essential to the war 
was provided promptly. 


x*r* 


A CATALOGUE of 16 pages, de- 
scribing with words and pictures the 
marking dies turned out by Parker 
Stamp Works, Inc., of Hartford, has 
just been issued by this old and well 
known Connecticut concern. 

The book calls attention to the 
wide variety of products offered, in- 
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cluding hand marking dies, both in 
single and multiple characters, press 
marking dies, graduating dies, print- 
ing dies for wood and plastics, em- 
bossing and coining dies, type insert 
dies for press and roll marking, and 
mechanical engraving in steel, brass 
and plastics. 

Founded in 1871 by T. M. Parker, 
“a conscientious and ambitious New 
Englander,” the company has grown 
from small beginnings to one of the 
largest producers of marking dies in 
the United States. The catalogue con- 
tends that, ever conscious of the de- 
mands of modern industry, “Parker 
maintains a competent force of en- 
gineers, designers, toolmakers, and 
craftsmen, as well as the best in up- 
to-date machinery and tools” with 
which to service its clientele. 


xk 


BILLINGS AND SPENCER COM- 
PANY, Hartford, has informed 
stockholders that the company’s liquid 
position at the close of 1944 was the 
strongest in years. The company’s 
surplus at the end of the year was 
increased by $87,894 to $197,596 and 
net book value of the stock outstand- 
ing on December 31, last, was $11.06 
a share compared with $10.59 on the 
same date of the previous year. 
Working capital was $1,004,324, 
up from 1943’s total of $918,770. 
Roland J. Ahern, company president, 
said this indicates that the net addition 
to surplus for last year was largely 
retained in liquid form, thereby mak- 
ing stronger the concern’s position to 
meet reconversion problems and to 
prepare for and exploit postwar mar- 


kets. 
xk kk 


FORMER U. S. SENATOR John 
A. Danaher is reported to have ac- 
cepted an appointment as adviser to 





Herbert Brownell, Jr., chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 
Mr. Danaher will maintain offices in 
Washington, but is expected to be in 
the New York office of the committee 
at least three days a week. 

The new post for Mr. Danaher puts 
him in a position of great strategic 
significance in helping to choose the 
Republican party’s presidential candi- 
date for 1948, although’ his friends 
said he undoubtedly took the post be- 
cause he feels he can do his part in 
helping to elect Republicans to Con- 
gress in 1946 through this means. 


xk kk 
FOURTEEN OF THE 60 certifi- 


cates of safety achievement awarded 
in the six New England states by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
to war industries which have reduced 
their lost time accidents by 40 per 
cent in the second half of 1944, have 
gone to Connecticut plants, according 
to announcement by Alfred C. Fuller, 
chairman of the Connecticut Ad- 
visory Committee for the National 
Committee on Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries, and presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut. 


The 14 plants follow: 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany with plants in Hartford and 
Bridgeport; Maguire Industries, Inc., 
with plants in Stamford, Bridgeport 
and Greenwich; Handy and Harmon 
and Casco Products Corporation, 
Bridgeport; Geometric Tool Company, 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corporation, 
New Haven; Landers, Frary and 
Clark, New Britain; Torrington Com- 
pany, Union Hardware Company, 
Torrington; Benrus Watch Company, 
Waterbury; Pratt and Whitney, Divi- 
sion Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
Billings and Spencer Company, Wire- 
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mold Company, Hartford; Ashland 
Corporation, Jewett City. 

Honorary mention was also given 
to the Bullard Company of Bridge- 
port, Andover Kent Aviation Cor- 
poration of Middletown, and the Mil- 
ler Company of Meriden, for making 
the 40 per cent reduction in the first 
half of the year, before the contest 
officially opened. They will have an 
opportunity to qualify for the certifi- 
cate in the first half of 1945. 


x*e* 


THE ENTIRE PERSONNEL of 
the Peabody Engineering Corporation, 
of Stamford and New York, and 
guests assembled at the Hotel Astor 
recently to receive the Maritime ‘““M” 
award, given by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, and to observe the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
company by Ernest H. Peabody. 

In making the presentation, J. P. 
McInnis of the Commission informed 
the 230 men and women attending 
that they were participating in the 
most far-reaching ship construction 
program that modern civilization has 
ever undertaken. The war-time ship- 
building industry, only one year old 


in 1943, produced over 19 million 
deadweight tons of shipping, he re- 
ported. In 1944, despite many handi- 
caps, faster and still better ships were 
delivered. The Peabody organization 
contributed substantially in supplying 
oil burners and combustion systems 
for cargo and fighting ships built un- 
der this program. Mr. McInnis com- 
plimented the management on its ex- 
cellent record in labor relations. 

Commemorating the company’s sil- 
ver anniversary, Mr. Peabody, presi- 
dent, paid warm tributes to his em- 
ployees for their part in attaining the 
“outstanding production  achieve- 
ment” citation. There were addresses 
by William A. Shoudy, consulting en- 
gineer of New York; Frederick M. 
Gibson, engineer of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., who gave the 
company its first order for burners; 
H. Victor Crawford, company direc- 
tor; Elsa M. Holmberg, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer; Harrison E. Klef- 
fel, consulting engineer, and David 
P. Graham, assistant to the president. 
The employees presented Mr. Peabody 
with a wrist watch and a bronze 
plaque. 

The general offices of the company 
are located at 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
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FLAG RAISING on the occasion of the presentation by the U. S. Maritime Commission 
of the Maritime ‘“tM” and Victory pennant to the Peabody Engineering Corporation, 
of Stamford, with general offices in New York. The award was given recently at a 
dinner for the entire organization at Hotel Astor on the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the company. Observing the flag raising are, left to right: J. FX McInnes, 
of the Maritime Commission; Ernest H. Peabody, president of the company, and 
Assistant Commissioner Boylan of the Department of Marine and Aviation, New 
York City. 


New Haven IO 
Connecticut 
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INSTRUMENTS FIND THE TARGET 


The B-29 is fitted with the most modern instruments, 
which make it possible for her crew to find the target 
and strike it accurately in the black of night or to 


bomb through the clouds when the target is invisible. 


This equipment contains many complex mechanical 
parts which must be very accurately machined. Our 
Machine Tool and Gauge Division has made a specialty 


of, and earned a reputation for, machining quickly 


Taking Off for Tokio 


The B-29 Super- Fortress is doing a remarkable 
job in the Pacific and has made it possible to 
carry the war to the Japanese homeland itself. 
Almost daily it is dropping destruction on 


Japan’s industries. 


and economically, complex parts requiring the closest 
tolerances. This has been achieved through the finest 
kind of cooperation between employees and manage- 
ment, and through excellent tool design on the part 
of an able engineering staff working with the best 


of modern equipment. 


To take care of military and industrial orders is our 
first duty, but your Fuller Dealer continues to supply 
household and personal brushes which aid cleanliness 


and morale on the home front. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Pioneer manufacturers of brushes for home and industry 
(In Canada: Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario) 





York, with shops at Stamford and 
South Norwalk, Conn., where com- 
bustion equipment is manufactured 
for ships, power plants, petroleum re- 
fineries and the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and aviation gasoline. 


xkx*k 


THE LOAN BUREAU OFFICE 
of the Smaller War Plant Corporation 
has moved to New Haven as “most 
requests for financial assistance come 
from the southern counties of the 
state,” according to Karl B. Reynolds, 
the corporation’s district loan agent 
for Connecticut. Applicants for aid 
in the Hartford area may discuss their 
financial problems with B. S. MacMil- 
lan, district manager for SWPC at 
119 Ann St., or may apply directly 
to Mr. Reynolds at 152 Temple St., 
New Haven. 


xk 


HENRY S. BEERS of the State Un- 
employment Compensation Advisory 
Council favors a liberalization of Con- 
necticut’s Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act to avoid federal control of 
such benefits, but at the same time 
advises against “radical increases” be- 
cause of possible future heavy de- 
mands on the jobless insurance funds. 

The fund, now about $160,000,000, 
is substantial enough to warrant a 
moderate increase in benefits, Mr. 
Beers maintains. He proposed, in be- 
half of the council, a boost in the 
minimum weekly payments from $6 
to $8, an increase in the number of 
maximum weeks during which jobless 
workers can collect benefits from 18 
to 20, and retention of the current 
weekly maximum of $22. 


xk 


CONNECTICUT by law has made 
April 14 of this and succeeding years 
Pan-American Day. Governor Bald- 
win, pointing to the fact that an act 
to accomplish this has been passed by 
both houses of the Legislature, said in 
signing the bill: 

“The people of Connecticut, through 
their representatives, have expressed 
themselves wholeheartedly in favor of 
this measure honoring our Allies and 
neighbors south of the border. 

“This law and its annual observance 
will constitute one more bond of 
friendship between the people of the 
other Americas and the people of 
Connecticut.” 


NEW FACILITIES to increase the 
output of 90 mm. cartridge cases and 
to add new production lines for 105 
mm. cases are being added to the 
Waterbury Manufacturing Company 
branch of Chase Brass and Copper 
Company. In addition, the Defense 
Plant Corporation is investing an ad- 
ditional 3 to 31% million dollars to 
increase the casting facilities in the 
Euclid Case Plant Division in Cleve- 
land, operated by Chase for DPC. The 
Army has plans underway to install 
new equipment to increase production 
of 105 mm. rotating bands at Water- 
bury and also plans which include the 
installation of new casting facilities, 
rod and sheet mill equipment in the 
Cleveland mill. 


xk 


A STATEMENT has been issued by 
Bridgeport Brass Company of Bridge- 
port in which the opinion was voiced 
that the company continues to be “‘the 
largest single producer in the world” 
of brass artillery cases. The view was 
expressed in connection with a report 
on the company’s war record in which 
it was declared that at the end of 1944 
the concern had turned out over 400 
million artillery cases in 19 different 
sizes. 


xk 


THOMAS C. HART, Connecticut 
junior Senator at Washington, has re- 
ceived his committee appointments. 
He is ninth Republican member of 
the important Commerce Committee, 
is a member of the Public Buildings 
and Grounds Committee, the Civil 
Service and Manufactures Committées 
and the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Small Business. 


x kk 


LEWIS A. DIBBLE, Connecticut 
manufacturer who heads the Govern- 
ment Spending Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
has outlined the association’s seven- 
point program to curb non-essential 
spending by re-examination of the 
whole government structure “to plan 
the most immediate method for elim- 
ination of outworn, wasteful and un- 
necessary functions.” 

The NAM specifically recommend- 
ed: 
1. That Congress employ an expert 
staff, adequate for making 4 critical 
examination of all applications for 
appropriations. 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic : 


The Starting point 
for sound solution ‘of 
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CREATIVE ENGINEERING ON A SALES JOB 
—learning a system by shooting trouble 


Early March, an advertising agent 
brought to Westport the postwar 
marketing problems of a new cli- 
ent, now loaded with war produc- 
tion, who-had developed or taken 
options on over 20 new products. 


From other agents who had learned 
our Creative Engineering system 
by the “clinic” route, he got the 
idea that by coming here he could 
kill three birds at one throw — 


1. Tap my 38 years of trouble- 
shooting experience. 


2. Make faster progress on his 
basic plans for the client. 


3. Learn “CE” technique to use 
forever after. 


We had arranged to put in three 
days at it, but by noon of the 
first day he allowed I'd already 
earned the whole fee, even if he 
got nothing more out of it. 


This is 2 man who had been in the 
agency business since 1916, head- 
ing his own agency since shortly 
after World War I. His own fees 


on the given account were to run 
around $20,000 for the first year 
and he had often quoted (and got) 
even higher figures for sales en- 
gineering work. 


In the past 18 months, I’ve taken 
14 other agency heads through CE. 
As I can estimate from checking 
cost ratios for nine of them, the 
14 probably averaged over $20,000 
last year in personal income. 


In the same period, high-ranking 
sales and/or advertising executives 
of seven gilt-edge industrials also 
went through the process of learn- 
ing the “system” by working with 
me on real problems. 


Nothing in this for cubs. But if 
your company also have trouble to 
shoot in the sales-advertising sec- 
tor and can assign men of real 
caliber, Pll do my best to leave 
it also happy over its clinic. 


I’m away a good deal and too busy 
to call cold-turkey, so write me, 
please, to phone when convenient. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


Management Counsel 
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2. That a joint committee of Con- 
gress immediately be empowered to 
direct the whole financial operation 
of Government, with full powers: to 
relate Government expenditures to its 
revenues. 


3. That an orderly retirement of 
the national debt and the immediate 
cessation of deficit spending should 
now be planned in anticipation of the 
end of the war. 


4. That the present ambiguous 
methods of Federal accounting and 
budgeting should be discontinued, and 
a system of accurate and standardized 
classifications installed in Government 
budget procedure. 


5. That lump-sum appropriations 
should be eliminated; that Congress 
should require itemized reports from 
all spending agencies. 

6. That each year’s spending should 
be segregated, and complete informa- 
tion given Congress, with each ap- 
propriation request, on all unexpended 
balances from previous years. 

7. That Congress, in the interest of 
national solvency and the integrity of 
the nation’s credit, should begin now 
to re-examine the whole Government 
structure and plan the most immediate 
method for eliminating outworn, 
wasteful and unnecessary functions. 

“Now is the time to catalog and 
mark for pruning the wasteful or non- 
essential phases of Government spend- 
ing.” 
xk 


CONNECTICUT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, in a pamphlet, has in- 
troduced to its membership Major 
Wayne R. Dickerson, the organiza- 
tion’s new executive vice-president 
and secretary. 

Frank H. Lee, Jr., chamber presi- 
dent, said in the booklet, “In Major 
Dickerson we have acquired for Con- 
necticut one of America’s prominent 
citizens—a scholar, a pioneer, a farm- 
er, a soldier and an experienced organi- 
zation leader in business and civic cir- 
cles. It is a case of the office seeking 
the man.” 

Born in Harris, Mo., Major Dicker- 
son pioneered in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas early in life. During the first World 
War he served in the Navy, after 
which he was associated with A&P 
and New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

Major Dickerson then became con- 
nected with chamber work, acting in 
an executive capacity successively 








with the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and Pennsylvania Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

From February, 1942, to Novem- 
ber, 1944, he held a commission with 
the Army Air Corps, his Army ex- 
perience carrying him to South 
America, Africa, Ethiopia, Libya, 
Tunisia, Palestine, Egypt, India, China, 
Australia and Hawaii, before assuming 
inactive duty after two years over- 


seas. 
x*k 


PETER M. FRASER of Hartford, 
Fuller F. Barnes of Bristol and Lewis 
A. Dibble of Naugatuck have been 
elected new members of the board of 
directors of Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, bringing the mem- 
bership to a total of 15. Mr. Fraser 
is president and a director of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Barnes is president and a 
director of Associated Spring Cor- 
poration, and also vice-president and 
director of both the North Side Bank 
and Trust Company of Bristol and 
the Washburn Wire Company. Mr. 
Dibble is president and director of 
both the Risdon Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Eastern Malleable Iron 


Company. 
x* * 


M. H. RHODES, chairman of the 
board of M. H. Rhodes, Inc., of Hart- 
ford, leading manufacturer of auto- 
matic timing devices, has come dut of 
retirement to assume active charge of 
the company as president. Mr. Rhodes 
took this step at the company’s recent 
annual meeting at which the follow- 
ing three new directors were elected: 
Thomas Terry, an engineer with the 
company; Miss Erna Sanderson, com- 
pany secretary, and Franklin R. Camp 
of West Hartford and Washington. 

Mr. Rhodes, who succeeded Fred 
H. Hunter, resigned, in the presi- 
dency, told stockholders the concern’s 
outlook for the current year is bright. 
He attributed the good prospects to 
the fact the Norden bombsight sub- 
contract is about to be extended for 
another year and that demand for 
other products made by the company 
continues heavy. 


xx 


W. DORSEY ENDRES, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Billings and Spencer Company of 


Hartford, and Ernest F. Cummings, 
secretary and treasurer, have been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the company. 

Mr. Endres, who joined the concern 
in 1937, opened the Chicago branch 
sales office and warehouse and oper- 
ated them until late in 1938. That 
year he was brought to Hartford in 
charge of sales of the company’s 
standard products. Mr. Endres was 
elected vice-president in 1943, re-elect- 
ed in 1944 and at that time made gen- 
eral sales director responsible for sales 
and production. 

Mr. Cummings also joined Billings 
in 1937. In the following eight years 
he served as cost accountant, control- 
ler, controller and assistant treasurer, 
secretary and secretary-treasurer. He 
is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants and the 
Hartford Credit Men’s Association. 


x 2 


A VACANCY on the advisory coun- 
cil of the State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, created by the resigna- 
tion of Graham H. Anthony, presi- 
dent of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Man- 
ufacturing Company of Hartford, 
whose term expires next December 23, 
has been filled by the appointment of 
Fredrick H. Waterhouse, counsel for 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut. 

Headed by Henry S. Beers of Etna 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
the advisory council, originally creat- 
ed in 1937, endeavors to assist in the 
practical administration of the act. 
Besides Mr. Waterhouse, the council 
members are as follows: 

Miss Eleanor H. Little, Guilford; 
R. E. Pritchard, president, Stanley 
Works, New Britain; Timothy Col- 
lins, state president, AF of L, Water- 
bury, and Edward J. Lavery, state 
president, CIO, New Haven. 


x*kk 


AMENDMENT of the certificate of 
incorporation to change the name of 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company to 
Underwood Corporation was voted re- 
cently by stockholders at their annual 
meeting in New York. The company 


has plants in Hartford, Bridgeport and. 


New Hartford. 

Executive Vice-president L. C. 
Stowell said the change will avoid fre- 
quent confusion in the public use of 
the company’s corporate name and 
means the adoption of a corporate 
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PRECISION 
WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive ‘battle’ of World 
War II—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seen had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played—and are still play- 
ing—in producing the hollow screws and 
dowel pins that were needed to bold 
strongly together this array of fighting 
equipment and the machines needed to 
make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 
Allen precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy guns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who have left their machines to 
ensure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment after the war 
at 133 Sheldon Street for a substantial 
group of Connecticut craftsmen—hollow 
screw specialists who realize the impor- 
tance of “traditional Yankee precision” 
in war or peace. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


VERY contractor who has ever called upon the 
ego Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 
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name which reflects more accurately 
the name by which, through usage, 
the company is generally known. 


x*k* 


STOCKHOLDERS OF GRAY 
Manufacturing Company of Hartford 
have been given a view of the new and 
improved audograph, which is expect- 
ed to be the company’s principal 
product in the post-war period. The 
new machine, which could be put into 
production in a comparatively short 
time, weighs only 10 pounds and in 
this respect becomes an easy business 
machine for general office use. 

Walter E. Ditmars, president, told 
stockholders that only minor prob- 
lems are anticipated when the concern 
reconverts from war to peace produc- 
tion. He said Gray has been fortunate 
in being able to continue operating 
during the war in electronic lines simi- 
lar to the company’s normal produc- 
tion. 

John Orr Young, formerly a senior 
partner in the New York advertising 
firm of Young and Rubicam, was 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Young, now retired from the firm 
which he co-founded and helped build 
into the second largest advertising 
agency in the world, is currently en- 
gaged in a public relations capacity 
with the National Association - of 
Manufacturers. He is a resident of 
Westport. 

x * 


GEORGE T. KIMBALL, president 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 


tion for the past 21 years, was elected 
at the March meeting of the Board of 
Directors to the newly created office 
of chairman of the board. Frist vice- 
president, Charles B. Parsons, manager 
of the P. & F. Corbin Division, was 
elected president, and Isaac Black, 
vice-president and manager of the 
Russell and Erwin Division, was 
elected first vice-president. All other 
officers were re-elected. 


xk 


ACCORDING TO dissolution papers 
recently filed with the Secretary of 
State, the Eagle Lock Company of 
Plymouth, whose history dates back 
to 1833, is no longer in existence. It 
is now known as the Eagle Lock Divi- 
sion of Bowser, Inc. The company was 
incorporated in 1854 and chartered 
in 1882. The company has made sev- 
eral types of locks as well as suitcase 
and trunk hardware, cut and rolled 
thread screws, bolt and nut products 
and specialties, and more recent num- 
erous hardware and fittings for use 
by the armed forces. 


x* * 


CLINTON H. POMEROY, vice- 
president and chairman of the Mont- 
gomery Company, Windsor Locks, re- 
tired on April 1 after serving the com- 
pany 55 years. He entered the com- 
pany’s employ as office boy while in 
his junior year at the Connecticut 
Literary Institute, now the Sufheld 
School. Later he was made superin- 
tendent of the cotton mill, a post he 


held for 20 years and later was made 
a director in 1920. In 1928 he was 
elected vice-president and sales man- 
ager and opened an office in New York 
of which he was in charge until its 
closing in 1937. He was made treasur- 
er in 1941. He will continue to serve 
on the Board of Directors and the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Pomeroy is a past master of 
Euclid Lodge, AF&AM, of Windsor 
Locks, a member of the Hartford 
Lodge of Elks, and a member of the 
board of finance of the town of East 
Windsor. For many years he was a 
member of the Southern New Eng- 
land Textile Club of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and a member of the 
Suffield Country Club. 
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T. REED VREELAND, interna- 
tional banker and youngest son of the 
late Herbert Harold Vreeland, has 
been elected a director of the Royal 
Typewriter Company. Mr. Vreeland, 
who is well known in American, Can- 
adian and English banking circles, 
was, for six years, a director of Visible 
Writing Machine Company, Lrtd., 
British subsidiary of Royal Type- 
writer, while representing a New 
York banking firm in London. 
Another member of the Vreeland 
family with Royal Typewriter is 
James F. Vreeland, a brother of T. 
Reed’s, who has been with the Royal 
Typewriter for more than a decade. 
He is manager of the roytype division, 
makers and sellers of typewriter rib- 
bons and carbon papers, since 1936. 


Today manufacturers are asking themselves: What 
are we going to be up against in the switch-over from 
war to peace-time production? How about our old 
customers? Where are the new ones? What about a dis- 
tribution plan? What advertising should we do? 


No one has all the answers to the questions about pro- 
duction and selling which manufacturers are puzzling 
over during these eventful days. But there are certain 
preliminary steps that can be taken now which we, 
with years of experience, are competent to assist with. 
We invite manufacturers in the Hartford area to in- 
quire about the service we as advertising agents are 


prepared to render. 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET « HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


SHEET and STRIP 
STEEL 


We Cut to Your 
Exact Specifications 


DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
810 UNION AVENUE 
BRIDGEPORT 7, CONN. 
Telephones: Br. 5-8174 























Mr. Vreeland’s father, the late 
Herbert Harold Vreeland, was chair- 
man of the Royal Typewriter Board 
from 1913 until his death, January 
31, 1945. 

Major Allan A. Ryan was elected 
board chairman of the Royal Com- 
pany on March 7. He is a son of the 
late Allan A. Ryan, former president 
of the company and a grandson of 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, founder of the 
company in 1904. 
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PRATT AND WHITNEY Division 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Company of 
West Hartford, Pioneer Parachute 
Company of Manchester and the Bris- 
tol Company of Waterbury have all 
been re-awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
during the month of February. The 
Pratt and Whitney Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond received the award for 
the Sth time; the Pioneer Parachute 
Company for the 3rd time; and the 
Bristol Company for the 4th consecu- 
tive period. 


xk 


ERNEST J. BREWER, who complet- 
ed 50 years of service at Olds & Whip- 
ple, Inc., Hartford, during March, was 
the honored guest at a surprise dinner 
given by his associates at Scoler’s Res- 
taurant,. Hartford. Mr. Brewer en- 
tered the employ of the company at 
a salary of $3.00 per week after com- 
pleting his business course at Hunt- 
singer’s Business College when Mr. 
Alfred A. Olds and Frank H. Whip- 
ple were active in the management 
of the business, then located at 164- 
168 State Street, Hartford. A few 
years later, Olds and Whipple estab- 
lished its own plant for mixing fer- 
tilizers in East Hartford. Of the 50 
employees normally on the company’s 
payroll, more than half have been as- 
sociated with Mr. Brewer in the busi- 
ness for 25 years or more. Associated 
with Mr. Brewer, who is now vice- 
president, are Merle W. Whipple, 
president, and Frank A. Olds, chair- 
man of the board and treasurer, both 
sons of the founders. 


* ** *¥ 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
in the United States must join forces 
immediately to arrest in this country 
the global trends toward state social- 
ism, warned John H. VanDeventer, 
president and editorial director of 
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“The Iron Age” in addressing the 
March meeting of the Business Editors 
Club of Southern New England. The 
club members were guests of the New 
Departure Division, General Motors 
Corporation, meeting at Endee Inn, 
Bristol. 


Observations made on a recent trip 
to England formed the basis for Mr. 
VanDeventer’s conclusions. He con- 
ducted an extensive study of indus- 
trial economy as practiced there to- 
day. 

“The politicians have led people to 
expect Utopia after the war,” the 
speaker claimed. ‘However, we in this 
country must realize that we can’t 
live on a bottle-fed economy, with 
Uncle Sam being the milkman. The 
only way to gain anything is through 
hard work. 

“Private enterprise has supplied 85 
to 98 per cent of employment here, 
through good times and bad. Govern- 
ment employment has supplied the 
rest. 

“Because of the war we are living 
in a frozen economy. Of course this 
is necessary now but we must cer- 
tainly avoid this condition when 
Peace comes. Private industry must 
supply the jobs that will keep all of 
the present government-built facto- 
ries humming after the war. If they 
fail in this, the government will step 
in and do it.” 

Industrial editors as a group can 
perform important functions in halt- 
ing these trends, Mr. VanDeventer 
said. “It is the plant editor’s job to 
educate his readers as to the impor- 
tant share he gains under an economy 
of private enterprise,” he suggested. 

Francis L. Quinlan of Fafnir Bear- 


ing, club president, presided at the 
speaking program which followed the 
serving of a steak dinner. He intro- 
duced F. G. Hughes, general manager 
of New Departure, who welcomed the 
more than 50 guests. During his brief 
remarks he emphasized the important 
place that the New Departure News 
fills in promoting industrial harmony 
for his company. The publication was 
started in 1917. The magazine is proud 
of the tradition that never has a dis- 
carded copy been found in trash cans 
or blowing about the plant yards. 


Nearly fifty members and guests of 
the Business Editors Club were present 
at the meeting. 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of Farrel Birmingham Company, 
Inc., Ansonia, recently accepted the 
resignation of Franklin Farrel, Jr., as 
chairman, and elected Austin Cheney 
of Plandome, New York, as Mr. Far- 
rel’s successor. Franklin Farrel, Jr., 
grandson of Almon Farrel, and the 
son of Franklin Farrel, Sr., founders 
of Farrel Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, has been affiliated with the or- 
ganization in various capacities since 
1903 and has served on the Board of 
Directors since 1904. He will con- 
tinue as a director and as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Cheney, the new board chair- 
man, is also a direct descendant of the 
company’s founders, being a great- 
grandson of Franklin Farrel, Sr. He 
has been a director of the company 
since 1931. 

Lester D. Chirgwin, General Mana- 
ger of the company’s Buffalo plant, 


MEMBERS OF Business Editors Club of Southern New England met recently at 
Endee Inn, Bristol, to hear an address by J. H. VanDeventer, president and editorial 
director, The Iron Age. New Departure, Division of General Motors, was host for 


the evening. 
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BIGELOW 
BOILERS 


7,500 to 200,000 
pounds of steam per hour 


FIRE 
TUBE 


10 to 300 Horse Power 


WELDED 


or 


RIVETED 


THE 
BIGELOW 


COMPANY 
172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


ORIGINAL DESIGN 


has always been a feature 
of our activity in 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


For conventional applica- 
tions, we recommend stand- 
ard products. 


For specific problems where 
reliability is essential and 
prompt delivery is impor- 
tant, we offer custom-built 
controls to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 


In product design or pro- 
duction control, perhaps 
YOUR problem can _ be 
solved most effectively in 
our electronic laboratory. A 
survey involves no obliga- 
tion. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
Tel, 5-2159 





IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 


Would You Re Ready por the 
New Competition Ahead? 


ow, when you are utilizing every available 

facility for all-out war production it is not 
easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 
normal living. 


Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must prepare.in advance. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 
improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 


The result—their war production is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 
time opportunities and profits. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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was elected vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, and Franklin Farrel, 
3rd, Plant Manager, Ansonia-Derby 
plants, was elected secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. Other officers re- 
elected were Franklin R. Hoadley, 
President; Carl Hitchcock, Armin G. 
Kessler and Austin Kuhns, Vice-Presi- 
dents; and Frederick M. Drew, Jr., 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 
Carl F. Schnuck, Chief Engineer of 
the company, and William M. Fraser, 
General Manager of The Atwood Ma- 
chine Company, Stonington, recently 
acquired by Farrel-Birmingham, were 
elected directors. 


xk 


SPEAKING before a group of 50 
Connecticut businessmen who attend- 
ed the opening session of the recently 
organized Foreign Trade Institute, 
Herbert F. Beebe, Consultant, Foreign 
Trade Department, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven, 
former export manager of that com- 
pany, and former Chairman of the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee, said: “Due to the unsettled condi- 
tion of the world market, a manufac- 
turer who intends to export goods 
should select the country with the 
least regulations in foreign exchange 
and export and import restrictions.” 
Forty-nine businessmen have enrolled 
in the 10-weeks course sponsored by 
the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission, the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc., and the 
Inter-American Center of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. Meetings 
will be held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings at Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
7 p. m. 


x** 


LEON C. LIS, West Hartford, tech- 
nical director of Aralac, Inc., with 
factory at Taftville, Connecticut, has 
just recently been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of technical develop- 
ment. Aralac, Inc., a division of Na- 
tional Products Corporation, manu- 
factures a synthetic protein fiber, 
made from the casein of skimmed 
milk, which is now widely used by 
dress manufacturers. 


x* 


BRIG. GEN. G. H. DREWRY, 
district chief, Springfield Ordnance 
District, presented the Army-Navy 
“E” award to Underwood Elliott 





Fisher Company, Hartford, on March 
16, at ceremonies held at Bushnell 
Memorial Auditorium. Paying tribute 
to the men and women of Underwood, 
General Drewry said, “Your record 
in the manufacture of the carbine is 
outstanding. The carbines have given 
our troops a new and deadly weapon 
and they have helped to arm our Allies 
from the Philippines to the Balkans. 
The ‘E’ pennant is not only a reward 
for work well done but a pledge of 
future performance,” General Drewry 
continued, “‘and we look to the hold- 
ers of the ‘E’ award to act as pace- 
makers.” 

Philip D. Wagoner, president and 
general manager of Underwood, ac- 
cepting the pennant, pointed out that 
at the time Underwood was asked to 
stop typewriter production, “our 
manufacturing facilities were con- 
verted to produce carbines, airplane 
instruments, gun parts, ammunition 
components, fuses, primers and many 
miscellaneous items. Within 15 months 
Underwood had passed the milestone 
of producing its millionth carbine 
barrel, had won the commendation of 
our Government and the gratitude of 
our fighting men.” 

The citation accompanying the 
award was read by Frederick U. Con- 
ard, vice-president and works mana- 
ger, who also presided as master of 
ceremonies. 

A committee composed of Mr. Con- 
ard, Donald M. Fricke, John H. Gars- 


den, Frank J. Clive, Marie T. Con- 
nor, Elizabeth A. Donovan, Harry F. 
Mott, James Taylor and Anthony Val- 
lincourt received the “E” pins from 
Captain John E. Pixton, U. S. N., 
representative of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Captain Pixton was assisted 
by Leonard R. Skvirsky, wounded 
veteran. 

Other speakers on the program, 
which was broadcast over Station 
WTHT, were Governor Baldwin and 
Mayor Mortensen who congratulated 
the Underwood for their achievement. 
Frank J. Clive, chairman, general 
shop committee, accepted the pen- 
nant on behalf of the employees and 
stated, “ 4 we are proud to 
accept that trust and honor that has 
been bestowed upon us today, and we 
pledge our continued efforts and co- 
operation with that of our manage- 
ment to speed the final victory.” 


¥ * *¥ 


THE INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. OF CHIEFS OF 
POLICE has launched a nationwide 
Brake-Check _Program which started 
April 15th and will end June Ist. 
The program is being wholeheartedly 
backed by various state and com- 
munity police authorities in Con- 
necticut, according to the Highway 
Safety Commission. During the cam- 
paign, according to John M. Gleason, 
Police Chief of Greenwich and co- 


GENERAL VIEW of the stage of Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, Hartford upon 
the occasion of the presentation of the Army-Navy “E” award to Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company. President Philip D. Wagoner is delivering his acceptance speech. 
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THERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
IN THE QUOTATION, “IF YOU 
HAVE NOTHING TO ADVERTISE, 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR SALE.” 


EVEN IN WARTIME YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE— 
YOUR NAME, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, POST-WAR PRODUCTS. 


BuT MAKE YOUR PROGRAM 

WELL-ROUNDED, DESIGNED BY 

AN AGENCY WHOSE STAFF IS 

ENGINEERING-TRAINED, WHO 

UNDERSTAND THE TECHNICAL 

AS WELL AS THE SALES SIDE 
| OF YOUR PROBLEMS. 


IN SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT, 


THE RECOGNIZED INDUSTRIAL 
| AGENCY !1S 


TET 


PRODUCTS 
Na Le 


/ 
EI 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

































ordinator of the 1945 IACP Brake- 
Emphasis Program, state and _ local 
police in Connecticut will cause all 
motor vehicles involved in traffic ac- 
cidents or detected in violation of 
traffic regulations, to be checked to 
determine mechanical efficiency. Warn- 
ings will be issued where arrests are 
not made, to owners of defective vehi- 
cles and copies of the warnings filed 
with the Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles for disciplinary action. 


xk * 


A DIVIDEND OF $1.50 per share 
on the capital stock of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company for 
the first quarter of 1945 was declared 
by the directors of the company at a 













When this happens . . . as it does every day 
in busy office buildings . . . will there be 
costly delays and confusion in re-connecting meeting held in New Haven late in 
telephone, communications, and light and February. The dividend was paid 
power services to desks? Not if you install ea h kh A ' 
“Pancake” . . . the Wiremold Overfloor onday, April 16th to stockholders 
Wiring Systems designed for just this purpose. of record at the close of business on 


March 31, 1945. 






THE EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 





**Pancake”” Overtioor Wiring Systems ‘‘Flat 
as a pancake; strong as a bridge’’ are availa- 
ble in two sizes, No. 1500 with a capacity of 
4 No. 12, and No. 2600 with a capacity of 2 
26-pair telephone cables. Together, these two 
sizes of raceway and their fittings permit com- 


plete, efficient, and speedy layout of wiring vicemen while the latter are.far away 
for all telephone or power and light service 


needs. Additions, extensions, changes are made and lonely, will find in these men 
with time- and cost-saving facility. when they return to the job a solid 


nucleus of friendly supporters and 
Phe 


loyal aides in any disunity that may 
threaten to arise. These remembered 

Base of Raceways is provided with screw knock- 

outs for easy installation. Slip-joint connec- 


men will recall that their company 
tions to fittings insure electrical bonding. Wir- 


did not forget them. 
When people pass the home of a 
ing is laid in and cover sections snapped on 
to complete installation. Raceways and Fittings 


corporation, or see its name-sign 

against the sky, or hear its name on 
are designed to meet telephone company require- 
ments. Write for bulletins describing installa- 


bus or radio, a fleeting, momentary 
.tion and use. The Wiremold Company, Hart- 
persons outside of a company’s portals 
overlooked by many plants. 
AZ Building Valuable Circulation 


impression of that concern flashes into 
ford 10, Connecticut. their minds, an impression sometimes 
a. @ who have access to its employee pub- 
lication. There are ways of making 

=< 
2617T A company publication’s subscrip- 
THE Satna seen Telephone Elbow tion list, for instance, will gain by 

HARTF e ° 


good, sometimes not. Over a period of 
time, the unfavorable impressions will 

change to favorable in the minds of 

1524 Tele- 1542B Recept- 1542D Junct-  2642D Junct- such a publication accessible to per- 
phone Outlet acle Base lon Box ion Box 2642H Tele- sons not on the payroll and not in 
shane Quiet the armed forces, ways that are being 

having on it the public library’s read- 

ing room, the local USES office, the 

names of leading civic officials and 





(Continued from page 7) 
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other community leaders, the draft 
board members, the local or nearest 
newspapers—for in our Connecticut 
cities newspapers find a fertile source 
of news in such publications. One of 
the progressive concerns in central 
Connecticut, which produces a 
monthly magazine with an attractive 
two-color cover, distributes 75 to 100 
copies regularly to the local offices of 
doctors, dentists and to leading beauty 
parlors, where they find a welcome 
place on reading tables. This concern 
feels that these copies give a warm, 
friendly impression of the company 
to non-employees who glance through 
them, and to employees of the plant 
who see their magazine in professional 
offices an ounce of pride is added. 


Yes, indeed, a well-prepared com- 
pany magazine or paper can do a 
first-rate public relations job for its 
sponsor in the place where that job 
needs primarily to be effective, in its 
own household and neighborhood. It 
is not enough that a company’s cus- 
tomers out on the West Coast think 
well of it; more important are the 
sentiments of the folks at home. After 
all, it is from their ranks that come 
the people who make up the company’s 
personnel, from their spirit of friendly 
cooperation that comes the most ef- 
ficient production. 


Measuring Returns 


Nor should it be thought that re- 
sults from issuance of a regular em- 
ployee publication are all of the in- 
tangible sort. An Ohio concern 
which made a survey in the matter 
actually measured in dollars and cents 
the returns from its magazine, found 
that they more than offset the cost. 
The publication, for instance, elimi- 
nated much of the use of bulletins, 
posters and other printed pieces in the 
plant, and original pieces such as these 
are expensive to prepare. It obviated 
the necessity of using the plant loud- 
speaker system for many announce- 
ments, which formerly had consumed 
an estimated 282 hours monthly of 
production time, figuring on two min- 
utes of slowdown per employee while 
the speaker was in use. This company 
estimates that its labor turnover was 
cut by at least two people a month, 
and that its absentee rate was cut 
down noticeably because of the maga- 
zine. These items provided savings 
equal to the cost of the magazine, but 
the publication is used widely as an 
advertising piece by the concern so 
this advertising use is clear profit— 








MOST EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES are en- 
livened with cartoons and sketches, such 
as the above, some drawn by employees, 
some from governmental agencies. 


this use plus the good will, the morale- 
building and other advantages that 
cannot be measured. 


The Editor’s Job 


A war correspondent has the free- 
dom of movement of a general, a 
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ready approach to generals, the con- 
fidence of generals. His job is one of 
importance and trust. So it is with a 
company editor, once his or her abili- 
ties have been proved. He should not 
be denied a thorough insight into the 
workings and policies of the concern, 
should be invited to its important dis- 
cussions. Like a good newspaperman, 
he should always know more than he 
may print, for then he has a better 
background for what he prints. His 
pay should be commensurate with that 
of a specialist, for such he is, if he is 
worthy of the responsibility of put- 
ting out a good publication. 

The company editor may be looked 
upon not only as one heading up a 
publication, but also as the company’s 
historian, especially in these hectic 
and busy days when every plant is 
making history. He should be looked 
upon as a company public relations 
man, for in the absence of a public 
relations department he can serve in 
that respect to an important degree. 
He should be given opportunities 
to broaden himself in his field, for it 
is a rather new one in many ways. He 
should be encouraged to belong to a 
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THIS IS THE AGE OF THE SPECIALIST, 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
IS OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY 


GH operate the business. Our organ- 
ization operates the building. We assume 


full 


responsibility for elevators, heating 


plants, structual maintenance and repairs, 


rating of floors, etc. 


space 


request. 


We lease surplus 


and even handle your property 
records if desired. 


Full information on 


RIGHARD F. JONES, Ja. 


Paoperty Management Engineer 


49 PEARL ST. > 


WARTFORD, CONN. 















































































































































































































































































































professional association of industrial 
editors, for through contact with 
others he can learn much. 
Worthwhile employee publications 
will not die on the day of final vic- 
tory, since most of the purposes for 
which they exist will be even more 
evident in peacetime than in time of 
war. “Family spirit” in industry has 
become pretty much diluted during 
the past few years; quality production 
has too often given way to quantity 
turnout; costs of production have not 
had to be as closely watched as in the 
pre-war days; waste and spoilage have 
not been too severely frowned upon; 
labor and management in many cases 


have been harnessed together only by ~ 


the necessity of beating off bandits 
threatening the common _ household. 
Many phases of industrial life, indeed, 
will need a lot of righting in the years 
to come, and a well-planned company 
publication which has the confidence 
of employees, can do much to help in 
this righting. 

In a certain busy New England 
manufacturing city, company publi- 
cations are issued to employees of all 
but one of the large industrial plants. 


Perhaps is it not merely an idle humor 
that this concern has sometimes been 
dubbed in its home town, “the sleep- 
ing giant”. 


A “PEACE” OF SELLING 


(Continued from page 8) 


Here the biggest ‘buyer was the gov- 
ernment. The demand for war goods 
was huge, totaling approximately $85 
billion. Yet, amazingly, consumer 
non-durable goods and _ services 
showed an increase from the $58 bil- 
lion in 1940 to $71 billion in 1943. 
(Believe it or not, it has exceeded $85 
billion in 1944.) The total output of 
goods and services by commerce and 
industry was $175 billion. The United 
States outproduced every country in 
the world and proved, among other 
things, that democracy with private 
enterprise is the most efficient form of 
government. 

In the postwar period it will not 
be necessary to reach a total of $175 


AN 


AS CONTRACTS ARE CHANGED 


OR CANCELED THERE'LL BE NEED 


FOR quick BUSINESS. . 


ADVERTISING, IN ITS BROADEST 


SENSE, HAS ALWAYS PRECEDED 


quick BUSINESS. 


WILSON & HAIGHT, INC. 


CAPITOL BUILDING * HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


billion of output to have a satisfac- 
tory economy. A gross national out- 
put of approximately $142 billion in 
terms of 1940 prices will suffice. With 
that output civilian employment 
should reach the 551 million figure. 
Called for is, of course, an expansion 
in the output of peacetime goods and 
services in consumer non-durables, 
consumer durables and private capital 
outlays. 

Connecticut is strategically located 
to capture a lion’s share of this large 
market. Within 100 miles of the bor- 
ders of this state there lies the most 
concentrated buying power in the 
United States. The most thickly popu- 
lated areas of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, with Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, offer us markets 
practically at our doorstep, accessible 
by rail, air, water and super-high- 
ways. 

A large part of this burden will 
naturally fall not only on the shoul- 
ders but on the heads and feet of 
those of us who will be charged with 
selling in all of its diversified fields. 

The production men have proved 
they can produce to capacity; now we 
will have to prove that we can sell 
and distribute the productive capacity 
of the nation. 

To plan for this large market we 
definitely know that there will be a 
pent up demand for durable and non- 
durable goods and services. Chart 
your own output of goods and ser- 
vices on Chart 2. But before you 
chart the 1946 column study the ac- 
cumulated purchasing power needed 
to buy these goods and services which 
may be seen on Chart No. 3. 


GROSS OUTPUT 
OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
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The accumulated purchasing power 
in the form of savings forced by the 
war will be enormous at the end of 
the war, unless we have serious infla- 
tion. 

The magnitude of these abnormal 
savings may be seen on Chart 3. 

In 1940 the savings of individuals 
was 7 billion dollars, whereas in 
1941 it jumped to 13.7 billion dollars, 
the first year that individual savings 
had exceeded 10 billion. 

In 1942 consumers received 25 bil- 
lion dollars more than they were able 
to spend. Of this total, about 3% bil- 
lion dollars was used to pay up in- 
stallment and other short term con- 
sumer debts. About 4 billion dollars 
went into increased equity in insur- 
ance and housing. About 9 billion dol- 
lars was individual holdings in cash 
and commercial bank deposits. 


In 1943 in spite of direct personal 
taxes being doubled, the savings by 
individuals in the form of cash, war 
bonds, bank deposits and savings had 
reached more than 40 billion dollars. 
A like amount was saved in 1944 and 
1945 and should equal 1942 savings. 

The total of all these accumulated 
savings should exceed 150 billion dol- 
lars, more than the total amount need- 
ed for national total output. This, 
coupled to a surging, pent up demand 
for goods and services, should unleash 
a buying wave, if properly stimulated 
by sales, advertising and promotion. 

As the manager of your business 
you know that: 


1. Sales are dependent on markets. 
2. Production is dependent on sales. 


3. Employment is dependent on 
production. 


4. Markets are dependent on em- 
ployment. 


To accelerate this cycle in its eco- 
nomic revolution requires a study of 
every known factor that makes it go. 
One of these factors is sales! Grant- 
ing that human wants are never satis- 
fied, there is an inertia toward buying 
new things or making changes. A 
postwar production level of peace 
time goods which approaches the 
capacity of the available manpower 
means a substantial increase over pre- 
war standards of living. 


To reach this higher standard of 
living, consumers must be persuaded 
to buy more things and more services 
than they have ever bought before. 
This requires selling. If production is 
the key to winning the war, selling 
should be the key to winning the 
peace. 


Photographs in this issue, requiring credit, 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Associated Press, New York, 
N. Y.; page 10, New Departure Division 
of General Motors; page 27, Roger J. 
Page, Hartford. 
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the U. S. Conciliation Service to make 
time and motion studies of operations 
at the S. A. Woods Machine Company, 
Boston. His next assignment was with 
the National War Labor Board in 
Washington. 

After a brief civilian activity, Dr. 
Kummer served from January to No- 
vember, 1943, as Personnel Director 
for the Independent Lock Company 
of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. He was 
again recalled for special assignment 
with the National War Labor Board 
when he became an Industry Panel 
Member in the New England Regional 
Office, later being appointed Industry 
Assistant, and then a full-fledged 
Board member in Region I. As Liaison 
Member he continues to be a link be- 
tween Washington and Region I, and 
thus has come to know first-hand the 
labor problems of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and the other New England 
states as compared with those of other 
parts of the country. 
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FINANCE 
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OVERHEAD OR BURDEN ANALYSIS 


Ask for booklet, 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 


Editor and Director of Development 


AS “V-E” DAY APPROACHES 
(and it may be with us before this 
is in print), with the rapid spread of 
Allied might over the face of the 
Nazi fortress, we are forcibly remind- 
ed of a few questions—burning ques- 
tions—which we must answer as in- 
dividuals, as representatives of a com- 
munity and as managers of a business 
which employs people. 

Are we as individuals backing up 
our vocal desires for freedom of op- 
portunity by acts which advance the 
cause of freedom? Or do we loudly 
proclaim freedom and then talk to 
our neighbors, friends and perhaps to 
groups about the things the govern- 
ment should do for us rather than 
what we as freedom-loving citizens 
should be undertaking for ourselves? 

Are we as individuals spreading the 
constructive truth that capital and 
labor are partners rather than enemies? 
Or are we thoughtlessly dropping re- 
marks that emphasize the altogether 
too prevalent view that capital and 
labor are natural opponents shooting 


at each other from their respective 
foxholes? 

Can we as representatives of a com- 
munity truthfully say that our com- 
munity is ready to meet the needs 
which will confront-us when our vet- 
erans return and when many war 
workers will require peacetime jobs? 

Can we as managers of business 
truthfully say that our plans are suf- 
ficiently well advanced to put into 
action promptly should any “V” Day 
suddenly change the nature of our 
business from producing or handling 
war goods to peacetime goods? 

To answer these most important 
questions as individuals requires con- 
scientious thought and study and a 
tongue under control at all times. 

To answer them in the true com- 
munity spirit requires resourcefulness 
of which there have been countless 
examples. An interesting one just 
recorded in the New England edition 
of CED News tells how the citizens 
of Ware, Massachusetts, raised $50,- 
000 to save the largest industry in the 


town when it closed down in 1937, 
and again rebuilt the plant shortly 
afterwards when it was destroyed by 


fire. 
xk k *& 
ANOTHER INTERESTING but 


different type of example of resource- 
fulness was the recent employment of 
high school students by the CED 
Committee of Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire, to make a commercial employ- 
ment survey of that community. The 
results showed a 95% return of ques- 
tionnaires by all commercial estab- 
lishments, or fac above the average 
returned in most cities. This ingen- 
uous method not only got the job done 
fast, but simultaneously gave teen- 
agers an interesting and useful part in 
helping to create jobs in Laconia. Em- 
ployment of youth in this and other 
types of community projects provides 
an excellent method of training for 
the responsibilities of mature citizen- 


ship. 
eR 


“WE HAVE CARFULLY RE- 
VIEWED your manuscript and can’t 
accept it for publication. Perhaps 
some other publisher may be interest- 
ed, but it’s too long and incohesive 
for us to consider.” 

Thus spoke a representative of one 
of our large publishing companies to 
a young hopeful who had worked in 
spare time for more than a year on a 
book he thought was a “natural” big 
seller. He became sour—down on all 
publishers. Some of his friends told 
him it was good, and meant it. Others 
were just polite. Somehow he never 

(Continued on page 43) 
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EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade Dept., 


and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Prevention of International 
Double Taxation 
rR. Mitchell B. Carroll of New 


York, acting chairman of 

the Fiscal Committee of the 
League of Nations, and a member of 
the NAM’s Postwar Advisory Com- 
mittee has prepared recommendations 
for the “Prevention of International 
Double Taxation.” Mr. Carroll is one 
of the world’s foremost authorities 
on the subject and his recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the Board 
of Directors of NAM. His recom- 
mendations, which are of interest to 
all Connecticut manufacturers, are: 


(1.) That the State and Treasury 
departments, and the Congress of the 
United States, be urged to continue 
their policy of encouraging interna- 
tional capital investment and trade 
through preventing double, extrater- 
ritorial and discriminatory taxation of 
American citizens and business enter- 
prises, both through internal legisla- 
tion and international treaties, either 
bilateral or multilateral as may prove 
more feasible. 


(2.) That more particularly there 
should be brought into wider applica- 
tion the following general proposals 
and principles whether through in- 
ternal legislation or treaties: 


(a) To encourage the flow of pri- 
vate capital, whether in the form of 
loans or investments in preferred or 
common stock, the authorization to 
reduce the withholding rate from 
30% to 5% in treaties with other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
should be extended to all foreign 
countries, and this government should 
take the initiative in bringing about 
the negotiation of tax treaties with 
other countries. 


(b) To encourage the development 
and exportation of raw materials and 


manufactured products, no _ profit 
should be attributed to, and no tax 
should be imposed on, the mere pur- 
chase by a foreign enterprise of such 
materials or products within a given 
country. 


(c) To encourage the marketing 
of raw materials and other products 
sold on exchange and through bona 
fide brokers, commission agents, or 
custodians the exemption granted 
non-resident aliens and foreign cor- 
porations under sections 211 (b) and 
231 (a), Internal Revenue Code, 
should be assured reciprocally to 
American citizens and corporations 
under foreign tax laws. 


(d) To facilitate the marketing of 
goods and the development of com- 
merce in general, individuals who nor- 
mally reside in one country but go on 
business to another country should be 
exempt from income tax in the latter 
country, if they stay there for less 
than 183 days in the aggregate during 
the taxable year. As American citizens 
who stay longer in a foreign country, 
especially if they become bona fide 
residents there, will become taxable 
in that country, the exemption in sec- 
tion 116 (a), Internal Revenue Code, 
should be amended so that a citizen 
who goes abroad during a taxable year 
to establish a bona fide residence in 
a foreign country will be exempt from 
the United States tax in respect of his 
earned income as from the date of his 
departure. 


(e) To reduce double taxation and 
prevent extraterritorial taxation, each 
country should limit its tax on the 
business income of a foreign enter- 
prise to the amount attributable to a 
permanent establishment within its 
territory as reflected in separate ac- 
counts. By way of exception each 
country should exempt on a réciprocal 
basis, income derived by foreign com- 
panies from the operation of ships or 
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aircraft registered in the country in 
which the foreign company is or- 
ganized. 


(f) To facilitate the application of 
the foregoing principle, countries 
should agree on criteria of allocation 
of income resulting from the joint ac- 
tivities of permanent establishments 
in two or more countries so as to at- 
tribute to each establishment the in- 
come it would defive if it were an 
independent enterprise engaged in 
similar activities under similar condi- 
tions. 


(g) To encourage the extension of 
banking facilities, each country should 
apply taxes on income or capital to a 
local branch of a foreign bank on the 
same basis as if the branch were an 
independent bank. 


(h) To arrive at a fair determina- 
tion of the net income of a local 
branch of a foreign communication 
enterprise, as well as other enterprises 
whose services or activities within the 
country depend on activities abroad 
there should be allowed as a deduc- 
tion the expenses incurred abroad 
which are directly attributable to in- 
come derived in the country and a 
reasoriable proportion of general over- 
head expense. 


(i) In order that the needs and 
practices of business may be given 
proper consideration at meetings un- 
der the auspices of governments or 
any international governmental or- 
ganization, it is hoped that an invita- 
tion will be extended to representa- 
tives of business to attend such meet- 
ings at least in an advisory capacity. 
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COMPLETE UTILIZATION OF 
FREIGHT CARS:—Freight trans- 
portation is unquestionably in the 
most critical condition since the start 
of the war. The railroads have 600,000 
fewer freight cars than they had dur- 
ing the last war and are called upon 
to provide much greater transporta- 
tion. There is little likelihood that 
the situation will materially improve 
during the entire year. Shippers along 
with the railroads must make a greater 
effort to utilize fully all available 
equipment. In order to carry out this 
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program, the following suggestions for 
car utilization are recommended: 

1. Load all cars to capacity. 

2. Where practicable, consolidate 
shipments to utilize car capacity. An 
example: Accumulate a carload in- 
stead of forwarding several separate 
L. C. L. shipments. 

3. Be prepared to adjust loads to 
utilize different sizes or types of equip- 
ment when exact, ideal requirements 
cannot be met. 

4. Order only the number of cars 
required for immediate loading. 
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§. Load cars so they can be unload- 
ed from either side; stow and brace 
shipments in cars carefully so as to 
avoid damage, thereby making un- 
necessary the replacement of ship- 
ments. 


6. Load all equipment immediately 
after placement and release cars to the 
railroads with full and correct billing 
instructions without delay. 


7. Unload cars immediately upon 
receipt and release to the railroads 
without delay equipment that is not 
to be reloaded. Before release, remove 
all dunnage and debris. 


8. Keep in contact with local rail- 
road authorities in regard to switching 
schedules, etc., and arrange unloading, 
loading, and billing operations ac- 
cordingly. 

9. Utilize all forms of available 
transportation. 


10. Where practicable, the extra 
hours offered by Sundays and holidays 
should be fully utilized to make cars 
available for release or reloading. 


11. Commercial consideration 
should not be permitted to interfere 
with efficient use of transportation. 


xk * 


LOSS REPORTED TO ICC BY 
FORWARDERS:—It has been re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that fifty-three freight 
forwarders having gross revenues of 
$100,000 or more per year experienced 
an aggregate net loss of $360,679 in 
the first nine months of 1944, com- 
pared with a net profit of $2,198,699, 
after taxes, for the same group in the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


However, it was disclosed that the 
group of fifty-three earned a com- 
bined net profit of $202,976 after 
taxes in the third quarter of last year. 
On the other hand, the net profit was 
less than half as large as the third 
quarter net income of $510,014 in 
1943. 


¥ * *¥ 


ICC OFFICIAL FINDS ALLE- 
GHANY’S CONTROL OF THREE 
ROADS ILLEGAL:—In a report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by C. E. Boles, assistant director of 
finance, the Alleghany Corporation’s 
control of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Railroad 
and the Pere Marquette Railroad was 
held to be in violation of the 1940 
Transportation Act. It was recom- 
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mended that the commission order 
the corporation to take steps to divest 
itself of control of the carriers. 


The report contends that control 
of the rail and motor carriers was 
obtained without thee approval and 
authorization of the ICC, under Sec- 
tion § (2) of the act and that con- 
tinuance of such control and manage- 
ment was in violation of Section 5 
(4). 

x kk 


MAINE RECIPROCITY BILL:— 
There is a distinct possibility that 
Maine may grant reciprocity on truck 
registrations to out-of-state vehicles, 
as the reciprocity measure introduced 
in the State Legislature seems to have 
considerable support. It has the back- 
ing of a dozen commercial, automo- 
tive, fisheries and oil organizations. If 
the measure is adopted it is expected 
that it will afford complete reciprocity 
between Maine and nine other states 
and partial reciprocity with two 
others. Except for very small trucks, 
there is no reciprocal arrangement at 
the present time. 


2? 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN PAR- 
CEL POST RATES:—The Post Of- 
fice Department recommended to the 
House Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee the following changes in 
parcel post rates, not including books 
or catalogs which, if approved, it is 
expected would become effective July 
1, 1945. 


The new scale provides rates for 
parcels of merchandise weighing be- 
tween 9 and 12 ounces which former- 
ly were handled at the one pound 
rate. The charges are increased for the 
first pound of each parcel 3¢ up to 
and including the 6th zone, and 2¢ 
for the 7th and 8th zones. It also 
increases the rate for each additional 
pound for local delivery .2 to 1¢, 
makes no change in the rates for ad- 
ditional pounds in the Ist and 2nd 
zones, and makes a decrease in the 
rate for additional pounds for ail other 
zones. 


Weight Local 1 and 2 
9 to 12 ozs. s¢ 9¢ 
13 ozs. to 1 Ib. 10¢ 11¢ 
Each additional Ib. 7¢ 1.1¢ 


It is intended to repeal the present 
3 per cent tax law which became ef- 
fective March 26, 1944, if the pro- 
posed scale of rates is approved by the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. It is expected that the 
above scale of rates will produce $15,- 
900,000 additional revenue over the 
scale of rates in effect prior to March 
26, 1944, or $7,500,000 more than the 
present tax revenue bill rates. 


x*e 


INTERCHANGE OF CARS 
WITH SEATRAIN  LINES:— 
The Supreme Court has sustained the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
requiring railroads to interchange 
cars with Seatrain Lines, Inc., which 
has vessels so constructed that they 
can carry a number of railroad cars 
that are hoisted from adjacent tracks 
on the docks and moved into the ves- 
sels without the necessity of unload- 
ing the goods carried in the cars. The 
three main contentions made in op- 
position to the Commission’s order 
were overruled by the Supreme Court. 


The first contention overruled was 
that in the absence of specific language 
in the statute the Commission was 
without authority to enter the order. 
Attention was called by the court to 
the provisions of section 1 (4) and 
similar provisions of sections 3 (4) 
and 15 (3) of the Act with respect 
to “reasonable facilities” for operat- 
ing through routes with other carriers, 
including water carriers, as showing 
the Commission’s statutory authority. 


Second, the court held against the 
contention that because the Seatrain 
route traversed in part foreign waters 
the Commission could not require the 
interchange of cars. It cited the ex- 
press provisions of section 302 (i) (2) 
authorizing rail-water routes “from a 
place in the United States to another 
place in the United States.” 


Third, the court overruled the con- 
tention that the $1 per car per day 
charge which was found by the Com- 
mission as reasonable should be set 
aside. It held this to be a fact question 
as to which there was substantial evi- 
dentiary support of the Commission’s 
finding. 


Zones 
3 af 5 6 
10¢ 10¢ 11¢ 11¢ 
12¢ 13¢ 14¢ is¢ 
1.8¢ 2.9¢ 4.6¢ 6.5¢ 
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ANAGEMENT~ during _ these 
times occasionally finds itself 
“hanging on the ropes” as it, 


with everybody else, ponders and 
tries to execute an all-out effort for 
the war. Anyone who has ever waded 
through the maze of directives, mem- 
oranda, and field instruction letters 
of such an agency as the War Man- 
power Commission, as this person did 
the other evening for questionable 
reading enjoyment, can throw away 
all sympathy for management and 
shed bountiful tears for the bedeviled 
who have to carry out these orders 
from above. Lest we forget the man- 
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ager, however, he still has to pay heed 
to this agency as well as countless 
others. 

The array of orders is imposing, 
exceedingly detailed, and in some in- 
stances not minus humor. For in- 
stance, we find that a dry cleaner can 
be determined a locally needed ac- 
tivity if he causes his operation to 
conform to certain standards delin- 
eated by the Commission. “Eliminat- 
ing the carding of wools and knits to 
remove knotted fuzz” is one sugges- 
tion for increasing the efficiency of 
existing personnel. Also a voluntary 
program is suggested which “encour- 
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ages the customer to mend broken 
seams, hems, rips in dresses and suits 
before sending them for cleaning 
wherever it is practicable to do so.” 
We commend the Commission for 
thoroughness but feel that the bache- 
lor or neglectéd husband will object. 


There is hardly a field that the in- 
structions fail to touch. We can re- 
member opinions running from the 
applicability of stabilization programs 
to soliciting agents of insurance com- 
panies employed under Commission 
contracts to a detailed policy on the 
role of fee-charging employment 
agencies under priority referral pro- 
grams. We were relieved to see that 
Field Instruction No. 193, ‘Minimum 
Training Time Required for Critical 
Operations” had been withdrawn as 
obsolete. 


What started a perusal of these af- 
fairs was a statement issued by the 
State Director of the WMC some time 
ago, the essence of which was that he 
was against the formation of new 
“one-man” type plants. This is indeed 
unfortunate, for the war effort can 
be served and has been served by this 
type of plant. This type of man rings 
no time clock. His productivity is 
hard to determine, and I defy any ° 
manpower expert to state that he 
would be more effective as a com- 
ponent part of a tool room or assem- 
bly line. 


The State Director evidently was 
trying to discourage the formation of 
so-called “‘partnerships” where every- 
one is an “owner” and consequently 
helps to exempt the plant from an em- 
ployment ceiling. There just aren’t 
any employees in this type of setup. 
But the little man who is trying to 
conform should not be penalized or 
retarded in his ambition. 


Field Instruction No. 481 makes 
very interesting reading on this sub- 
ject. It says in part that the small war 
plant should have time to seek new 
contracts if loss of a contract may 
cause a reduction of its ceiling. Every 
possible consideration should be given 
to the request for a ceiling increase 
in the small plant if it has an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining additional con- 
tracts and finally careful consideration 
should be given to setting ceilings in 
large plants so that subcontracting to 
the smaller manufacturing plants will 
ensue. 
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The manpower situation is difficult 
because the commodity: being dealt 
with is human beings. Those in com- 








mand evidently have their orders and 
cannot serve too many masters in their 
eagerness to solve the problem. But if 
the rules of the game conflict, as they 
often do, I am sure the State Director 
will ultimately resolve them so that 
the “little fellow” won’t be passed by. 
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THE FEDERAL DISTRICT 
COURT in New Jersey, Civil No. 
3680, in the case of Grasso v. Crow- 
hurst has held that a returning veter- 
an’s request for an indefinite leave of 
absence is mot the same as a request 
for reinstatement to his former job. 
Hence a veteran who asked for a leave 
of absence (and then for a release) in- 
stead of reemployment during the 
time period permitted by statute need 
not be reinstated. 

The mere fact of a medical dis- 
charge from the Army isn’t evidence 
of disqualification for reinstatement, 
however, the court rules. In this case 
the employee had had flat feet from 
infancy. This had not interfered with 
his work prior to induction, and had 
not prevented his leading an active 
life in sports. It did not interfere with 
his work after returning from the 
Army, either. On this point the court 
ruled: 

“It being shown that petitioner 
had suffered the specific defect of 
flat feet and eversion without in- 
convenience or suffering in his em- 
ployment down to his induction, 
and later returned in the like con- 
dition, nothing else appearing, he 
should be restored to his employ- 
ment and placed in status quo ante. 
Such would seem to be the spirit 
and intent of the Act. If, after his 
reinstatement the defect then ap- 
pears to disqualify him the employer 
might exercise the same right to 
discharge him as might have been 
exercised before the induction.” 


MIDDLE EAST DELEGATES 
ENTERTAINED 


(Continued from page 12) 


over, he continued, the peoples of the 
world must be ready to throw over 
petty exclusive nationalism if there is 
to be any international peace. 

During a previous interview and 


discussions with businessmen, Mr. 
Traboulsi foresaw a big demand in 
the Middle East for many Connecticut 
products, especially typewriters, tools 
and machine tools. Mr. Arida also 
commented that “practically every- 
thing made in Connecticut is market- 
able in the Middle East.” 

The Middle Eastern delegation in- 
cluded Elias Traboulsi, chairman of 
the recent International Business Con- 
ference in Rye, New York; G. H. 
Arida and Chafic Diab, all of Leba- 
non; Anwer Kotob and Michel S. 
Jambart, both of Syria. 

H. F. Beebe, consultant of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
acted as chairman of the meeting in 
the absence of Len B. Hough, chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Committee. 
Businessmen who accompanied the 
delegation on the trip through the 
Hartford and Wallingford plants and 
to New Haven were: J. G. Middleton, 
Export Manager, The Capewell Mfg. 
Company; C. E. Sutter, Export Man- 
ager, The J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury; A. P. Keeler, Export Manager, 


of 


The Fuller Brush Company; W. Adam 
Johnson, Secretary, Foreign Trade 
Committee of the Association; A. R. 
Larson, Manager, Sales Division, The 
Whitlock Mfg. Company; H. W. 
Hultgren, Asst. Secretary, The Cush- 
man Chuck Company, Hartford; A. 
S. Keller, Sales Manager, Pratt and 
Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company; James J. Leon, Bridgeport; 
R. C. Kingsbury, Export Dept., Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.; Fred 
Grimley, Director, Inter-American 
Division, Connecticut Development 
Commission, Hartford; W. D. Ball, 
Secretary, The Wiremold Company, 
Elmwood; Edmund Rodriguez, Ex- 
port Manager, Peck, Stow and Wilcox 
Company, Southington, and W. Dor- 
sey Endres, Vice-President, The Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company. 


President Fuller and N. W. Ford, 
Executive Vice-President of the As- 
sociation, were also in attendance at 
the evening meeting along with 
twenty-seven other representative ex- 
port men and officials of Connecticut 
companies. 


GENE RAL@PELECTRIC 


The Government permits 
repairs, and we are in 
position to make them. 


Also, we have service 


contracts. 


Write or phone 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


Hartford 2-1789 


Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 3-5787 































































































































































































































































































































































































BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





N February the index of general 

business activity in Connecticut 

rose fractionally to an estimated 
66.5% above normal. Although the 
current index is 28 percentage points 
below the standing of one year ago 
it is some seven points above the Oc- 
tober figure, lowest point reached 
during 1944. The improvement in 
business activity which accompanied 
the December reversals on the West- 
ern Front has continued thus far into 
1945 as every effort is being made to 
assure that a sufficient quantity of 
war goods is available to meet any 
possible war condition. The February 
indices of employment and manhours 
fell off slightly while freight ship- 
ments, cotton mill activity and con- 
struction showed some improvement 
over the preceding month. 


The United States index of indus- 
trial activity declined slightly in Feb- 
ruary to an estimated 40% above nor- 
mal, partly as a result of continued 
unfavorable weather in northeastern 
states during the first part of the 
month. The national index, after ad- 
vancing to 43.3% above normal in 
December, has now returned to about 
the same level that was recorded in 
October, 1944. 


The February index of manufactur- 
ing employment in Connecticut de- 
clined one percentage point to an esti- 
mated 56.5% above normal. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, employment in 
manufacturing establishments in this 
State reached a wartime peak of 503,- 
000 in March, 1943. From that high 
point employment decreased gradu- 
ally to 486,000 in December, 1943, 
and then fell off sharply to 423,000 
in September, 1944. In December, the 
latest available month, manufacturing 
employment was shown as 417,000, 
having declined only 6,000 in the last 





quarter of that year. Indications are 
that there has been little or no change 
in the total during the first two 
months of this year. 


The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories fell off in Feb- 
ruary, after two successive increases, 
to an estimated 103.5% above nor- 
mal. The manhour index is now 43 
percentage points below the same 
month of last year and 67 points un- 
der the wartime peak of 170.1% 
above normal recorded in July, 1943. 


During the past month the subject 
of wages has had a prominent place 
in the Nation’s labor news. Late in 
February the War Labor Board opened 
the way for establishment of a mini- 
mum wage of 55 cents an hour in all 
industries, provided it would not 
raise prices. The increase does not go 
into effect automatically, but the 
Board authorized its regional boards 
to approve hourly rates up to 55 cents 
where employers voluntarily seek the 
increase or the union and employer 
join in the request. The change poten- 
tially affects about four million work- 
ers, principally in textiles, the service 
trades, and in some southern railroad 
and lumber industries. Following the 
action on the 55 cent minimum wage, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
agreed that the War Labor Board 
might approve, under certain condi- 
tions, “fringe” wage increases even 
though they caused a rise in produc- 
tion costs and consequently in price 
ceilings. These “fringe” adjustments 
include items, not touching on basic 
wage rates, such as: vacations, shift 
differentials, merit increases and auto- 
matic progressions, reclassifications 
and job re-evaluations. 


The February index of freight ship- 
ments originating in eight Connect- 
icut cities rose for the fifth con- 
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secutive month to 61.2% above nor- 
mal. Total tonnage forwarded from 
eight Connecticut stations for the year 
1944 was some 12% less than the 
amount shipped during the preceding 
year. Loadings of revenue freight for 
the country as a whole, as reported by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, was approximately 2% higher 
this past year than in 1943. 


Throughout most of 1944, while 
the war progressed favorably to the 
Allies, there was considerable discus- 
sion concerning war contract cut- 
backs and reconversion to the manu- 
facture of civilian goods. During this 
period some important war contracts 
were cancelled, a limited amount of 
additional manufacture for civilian 
use was authorized, and a noticeable 
movement of labor away from war 
work had gotten under way. Toward 
the close of the year, as temporary 
setbacks occurred along the European 
Front, full emphasis was again placed 
on production for war and during the 
last three months any mention of cut- 
backs and reconversion was pushed 
far into the background. The plan- 
ning that was in progress last summer 
and fall, however, was not discarded 
or lost sight of but merely de-empha- 
sized. This became evident recently 
when, as American Armies crossed the 
Rhine and the situation again ap- 
peared favorable to the Allies, an- 
nouncement was made to the effect 
that Government agencies have a pro- 
gram ready to be carried out in “Ad- 
justment Period I,” the official term 
for the time between the defeat of 
Germany and the defeat of Japan. 


Some of the principles to be fol- 
lowed in connection with contract 
cancellations as announced by W. P. B. 
are: consultation with management 
and labor; channeling of new war or- 
ders first into plants affected by other 
cutbacks; the transfer of workers to 
other war work within the same 
plant; directing released workers to 
other war jobs in the general vicinity; 
allowing workers to turn to civilian 
production only after war jobs have 
been filled; and requiring military 
agencies to notify war plants as far 
ahead as possible of contract cut- 
backs. In this manner it is hoped to 
get the maximum amount of war pro- 
duction from existing facilities, to 
lessen the effect of cutbacks and 
contract cancellations, and to pre- 
vent any general exodus from war 
work while all-out war with Japan 
continues. 











IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 


Waterbury 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft 

Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
craft Corporation (airplanes) 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division 

Corporation (helicopters) 

Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Corp (aircrait carburetors, 

fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 


United Air- 
Stratford 
Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


United 


United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & whitney Air- 
craft Division 


Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircrait Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 


West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockhestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) 

The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotic & Service Station Equipment 


seats, and 
Milford 
Raybestos- Manhattan 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
fhe Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


the Watertown Mfg Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Watertown 





further information by writing this department. 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


The Hartford Steel 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bath Tubs 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 

Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 

The Gong Bell Mfg Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
The Russell Mig Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 


Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Colonial Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and hand saw) Hartford 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
(domestic only) 
Stamford 


The Bigelow Co 
The Porcupine Company 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 


Bolts & Nuts 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolis, stove) Waterville 


Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 


Milldale 


Aircraft 
Goe W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 


The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 


Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 


The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paner Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 


Brake Cables 


Eis Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 
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Brake Linings 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass and Bronze 
Brass Co (sheet, 


Middletown 


The American wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Waterbury 91 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgevort Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 

The Donnelly Brick Co 

Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


(Uniform and 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Tack Fastened) 

Waterbury Companies Inc 
Cabinets 
Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co _ (electric, 

Sheathed) 


The Charles Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 
Casters 
Company (Industrial 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Thompsonville 


Palmer New London 
The Bassick 
eral) 


and Gen- 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co 
bra’s, bronze, aluminum) 

The Gillette-Vibber (grey 
aluminum, also Bronze 


Meriden 
(grey iron, 
Meriden 
iron, brass, bronze, 
Bushing Stock) 
New London 


The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


: Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Brtiain 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 

A Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 

Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 

The Bead Chain Mfg Co 

° Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 

Seth Thomas Clocks 

lhe United States Time 


Waterbury 
Derby 


Hartford 


Union 


Waterbury 


Thomaston 
Corporation 
Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
molded, woven, fabric, 
Bridgeport 


The Russell Middletown 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (clutch facings 
metallic) 

Comfortables 

Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Div) 

Mystic 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 
Conculting Engineers y 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Copper 
Brass Co 


Branford 


The American wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 


(sheet, 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Robert Gair 
Portland 


Seymour 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 91 


DL 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 
Co Inc 
Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co 
Cut Stone 


Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Moosup 
Hartford 
Shelton 
The Dextone Co New Haven 


(rotary 


cE tw Cc ON 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dowel Pins 
Manufacturing Co 
Draperies 
Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mig Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 


Co (axes and other 


Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
Silex Co 80 Pliny St 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Hartford 


The Allen Hartford 


Palmer New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


The Collins edged tools) 


Collinsville 
The 


Russell Middletown 


The Hartford 


New London 


Rockbestos 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
Gilbert Co 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Electrotypes 
Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 


Rockbestos 


Hartford 


The Waterbury 


A¢ New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


w T 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


The Westport 
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Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
Hartford 
1000 Inc 


Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G. E. Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
FELT—AIl Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 


Curtis 


Ferrules 
Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C. H. Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Speciaity) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Ins 
Fire Hose 
Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Fabrics Fire 

Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 

881 Boston Post Road Milford 

Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 

; East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company Hartford 

Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
: Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


New Haven 


The 


Milldale 


x : Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
_num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
; New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
4 Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
; Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company 
. _ Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
5 Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
f F ; Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and Vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) 
4 : _ General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
ns ; Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
mn _Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Shelton 


The Gilman 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


The Silex Co 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


(Advt.) 
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Grinding 


Grinding Co Inc (Precision 


The Centerless 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street 


Bridgeport 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand _ Tools 


The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

Hardware 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
and_ industrial) 

The Bassick Company 


(marine heavy 
Middletown 
(Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
} H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Brothers Inc 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Harttord 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware _ 
Malleable I-on Fitting- Co sranford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


The 


Doran Danbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 
Shelton 


Oakville 


Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hartford 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 


Middletown 


Gilman 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning E 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


Raybestos- Manhattan 


The Raybestos Div of d 
Bridgeport 


Inc (compressed sheet) 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Pritain 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc * 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 


Shelton 


A W Flint Co 


The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlestcks) Milford 
Leather ; 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 


Glastonbury 





Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury 


engravers, 
New Haven 


The 


Waterbury Companies Lac 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Locks—Trunk 
Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
Stamford 


Corbin Cabinet 
Corp 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Locks—Zipper 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Compnay Hartford 
Machinery 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company 
(Special) $ Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 


Geo W Fleming Co 
The Hartford Special 


Wallingford 

Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 
parts) Hartford 

Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Marine Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 

and sailboat hardware) Milford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 
mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Metal Goods 
Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 


Bridgeport Bridgeport 


J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or 
der) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 
The -Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
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Metal Stampings 


The Autoyre Co (Small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Microfilming 
Microstat Corp of New England Inc 


Norwalk 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 


The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
4 Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 


Corp 


New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Portland 
New Haven 


Co Inc 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Erothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Copper and 
Red Brass) Waterbury 91 
Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Plastic Buttons 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mfg Co Hartford 
lastics—Extruded 

Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Plastics—Moulders 

The Watertown Mfg Co Watertown 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


The Hartford Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecarfes Hall Company Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Machinery Co 


Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 
Danielson 


Standard (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrirgton Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Torrington 


The Bristol Co 
Quartz Crystals 


Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


Rocky Hill 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 


South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel 


chromium, 
kanthal) 


Southport 

Retainers 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co 
motive) 


(bicycle & auto- 
Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co 


Manchester 


Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 

Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Bronze) 


The Stamford 
Vulcanized 


and bronze) 
Bristol 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 
Rubber Chemicals 
Rubber Supply Co 
Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


(*‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


New Haven 








Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 

The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


New Haven 


Simsbury 

Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 

The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screws 


The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 91 


Corbin Screw Div, 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Set-Up Paper Boxes 

The Heminway Corporation 
Sewing Machines 
Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 


Waterbury 


The Geist 


ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Prducts 

American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 

Division (Job and Production Runs) 
New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 

The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


The 


(security boxes, 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 


The H C Cook Co (for card files) 


32 Beaver St 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Wetesiers 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
The Porcupine Company 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Springs & Wire Forms 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Spinnings 


Ansonia 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 


Spreads 


Palmer Brothers Company New London 
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Spring Coiling Machines 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 

upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
“orp Bristol 
oeee Oe & Fiat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Siient Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
_.sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
; Plainville 

Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
tamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibbre, Cellulose. 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel Castings 

The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon nad 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wafliace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingfoid Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Ss Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 


Durham 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation Stamford 
Sterestypes 


W T Barnum & Co Inc 


New Haven 
Stop Clocks, 


ents 


The H C Thompson Clock Bristol 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Me any Bridgeport 
tudio ‘Couches 
Waterbury ene Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tanks (Steel and Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 


The Aspinook Corp (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Thin Gauge Metals 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 

rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Wm Johl Hanufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 


The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thomnson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Exxcelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
T Clips 


The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(Brass and 

Waterbury 91 

Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 

Extruded Plastics Inc 

Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Turret Lathe Products 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Copper) 


Norwalk 


Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 32) 


quite got over his first setback. He 
never tried again to write a novel. 
Only occasionally he tried his hand 
at publicity—always thinking he 
might have another fling at novel- 
writing. But each time he tried it, 
he was unpleasantly reminded of his 
first bitter experience until he gave 
up the idea in a fit of temper before 
even making an attempt. 

Do you hold this sour, antagonistic 
attitude toward labor generally be- 
cause of your experience with a radi- 
cal or racketeer type of leader? Are 
you feeling disgruntled toward your 





Union Pipe Fittings 


The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 


Ventilating Systems 


New Haven 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


The Fenn Manufatcuring Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding 

The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 


elding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 





own community because it hasn’t ac- 
cepted your methods of operation or 
what it knows about them, as pro- 
gressive? 

The would-be famous novelist did 
what he thought was necessary to gain 
acceptance for his novel, but his best 
intentions and first efforts were not 
enough. It wasn’t what he thought 
that counted but what the publisher 
thought. It isn’t what we think about 
our fairness as business men that 
counts in the minds of the public or 
any division of it. It’s what the public 
thinks. 

What does the public know about 
you or your company? If you don’t 
know what it thinks, it’s right in style 
—and good business, too—to find out. 
If the news is not so good, let’s re- 
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Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


: West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderiess 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 


Bridgeport 


The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
: Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 
(Advt.) 


member that the dividends go to the 
company that corrects its policies, or 
at least publicizes its correct policies 
until it attains a good record. Only 
the good public records of many more 
thousands of companies in this coun- 
try will preserve any semblance of 
freedom of opportunity in this coun- 
try in the postwar years. Private busi- 
ness must come to be recognized by 
the public as the champion of the 
rights of the individual, or our nation 
will succumb to the “New Order” 
brand of freedom which slaves of state 
socialism are now enduring in Ger- 
many. To attain that championship 
recognition in the minds of the public 
should be the first order of business 
for every business executive in this 
country. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FOR SALE — RENT — WANTED 


WANTED TO RENT OR BUY—12,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. with all 
facilities for precision tool manufacture—Hartford County. Address 
R. E. 172. 


WANTED—$uitable building for rayon weaving—a minimum of 
65,000 square feet of manufacturing space and 20,000 to 40,000 square 
feet for storage space—possibility of adding a finishing plant which 
would call for a satisfactory water supply. Address R. E. 174. 


FACILITIES WANTED—to subcontract 50,000 drop forgings— 
forgings are 44%” long and are made from 5/16” .65 Carbon steel, 
round stock, all dies and material to be supplied. Address M. T. W. 173. 


MANUFACTURERS—to consider manufacturing, assembling and 
finishing steel locker cabinets according to our specifications. Concerns 
which are presently manufacturing steel shelving, lockers or boxes and 
which have equipment able to take and handle 12, 16, 18 and 20 gauge 
steel plates of the ordinary furniture type should be able to handle this 
work. Address M. T. W. 179. 


AVAILABLE CASTING FACILITIES—Due to alterations and addi- 
tions to our foundry, now have increased capacity for making Bronze 
and Aluminum sand castings—more interested in production jobs—but 
will also take small run orders. Address M. T. W. 180. 


WANTED—Wire forming and tube bending work. Address M. T. A. 
226. 


MACHINE TIME OPEN—Have been machining parts for several 
large concerns in Connecticut during the past four years and now have 
open time on turret lathes for sub-contracting—Also engine Jathe and 
milling capacity. Address M. T. A. 227. 


AVAILABLE—Electrical wiring, assembly and sheet metal facilities 
with personnel skilled in design and production of aircraft and automo- 
tive electrical testing equipment including sheet metal cabinets and 
cases. Address M. T. A. 236. 


MACHINE TIME AVAILABLE—for semi-production or production 
work—turning up to 8” production grinding, milling and drilling—jig 
and fixture building. Address M. T. A. 237. 


SUBCONTRACTING—Manufacturer having available 25,000 square 
feet floor space—Will consider contracts for light manufacturing and 
assembly work, both mechanical and electrical. Address M. T. A. 238. 


PRESS WORK FACILITIES AVAILABLE—Capable of making 
own dies and tools—45 ton press—4 inch stroke—also crankshaft with 
one inch stroke—in No. 4 labor area. Address M. T. A. 240. 


AVAILABLE—Have open capacity for drop or upset forgings—1,000 
pound board drop hammer and 24% inch AJAX hot upsetter available. 
Address M. T. A. 243. 


WANTED—Sandblast work of every description for cleaning require- 
ments to remove flux after welding and or prior to cadmium and 


chrome plating, enameling, parkerizing, removing scale after heat treat- 
ing, etc. Address M. T. A. 245. 


THREAD GRINDING AND THREAD MILLING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE—for precision work—Thread grinding max. Dia. 5”, 
max. length between centers 18”, max. length of thread 8”, Thread 
milling 5” dia. x 12”. Address M. T. A. 250. 


CAPACITY—on large Warner Swasey No. 6—2'%,” Bar Capacity 
equipped with 3—special valve body chucks. Address M. T. A. 251. 


MACHINE TIME AVAILABLE—Cylindrical grinding on centers— 
small parts, high precision, long runs, low price. Address M. T. A. 252. 


WANTED—Polishing Address 
M. T. A. 253. 


GRINDING TIME—on large 
chuck. Address M. T. A. 254. 


FOR SALE—-One No. 1H-6F.C. Heavy Duty Libby Lathe, 61%” hole 
through spindle, swings 24” over the ways, and 22%” over turret 
carriage, equipped with 18” 3-jaw universal chuck, also 18” faceplate. 
Has taper turning attachment for a length of 20”, and is equipped with 
15 H. P., 2-speed motor. 220 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles, with which 
16-spindle speeds can be obtained ranging from 5 R. P. M. to 225 
R. P. M.—Machine purchased new January 1943. Address S. E. 665. 


and Buffing work on any metal. 


Bridgeport Surface Grinder—66” 
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PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR FOR WOMEN—women’s counselor of 
mature judgment, experienced in industrial procedure, co-ordination of 
women’s problems in relation to job and home, employment and post- 
war planning surveys. Address P. W. 1357. 


COMPANY COUNSEL—Age 39—Now completing assignment with 
large Connecticut corporation—federal agency experience—University 
of Michigan. Address P. W. 1367. 


SALES OR FINANCE—FExtensive experience with reorganized com- 
panies as high ranking officer—special work for stockholders groups— 
working knowledge of accounting, control, production, research and 
sales programs—M. E. Cornell. Address P. W. 1371. 


EXECUTIVE—25 years’ varied experience in accounting, costs, bud- 
gets, etc.—three years public accounting, large and small manufac- 
turing concerns, wholesale houses and retail trade—accustomed to 


responsibilities and adaptable to any situation—prefers Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 1372. 


TECHNICAL WRITER—23 years’ business experience including 
advertising and electronics—Dartmouth and Yale Engineering—editing 
technical manuals for radar equipment—also advertising agency experi- 
ence—married, age 46. Address P. W. 1375. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT CHIEF 
CLERK—27 years’ experience in shipping, receiving, routing and 
tracing of shipments, rate checking, claims and all phases of traffic 
department work—entire experience with heavy machinery manuv- 
facturer—salary commensurate with responsibilities. Address P. W. 
1377. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE— in personnel and inspection-—age 47 


—previous experience in selling and brokerage—seeking permanent 
connection in industry. Address P. W. 1378. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY—past 8 years confidential secretary to 


executive using Ediphone—Hartford preferred—$40 minimum. Address 
P. W. 1384. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT—entire business career in finance and 
management—record on request. Address P. W. 1385. 


SALES—PERSONNEL—Williams graduate—17 years 
public relations for large public utility. Address P. W. 1386. 


FINANCIAL—34—married—4F—B. U. College of Business Adminis- 
tration—experience general banking and insurance—at present Federal 


Bank Examiner—wish permanent position with manufacturing concern. 
Address P. W. 1387. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—retiring from Army—Williams graduate—20 
years national sales and distribution. Address P. W. 1389. 


VETERAN—-age 34—married—A.B. and A.M. degrees—teaching 
background—several years’ recent industrial experience as inspector, 
machine operator, field representative for nationally known aircraft 
engine company—desires present and post war employment utilizing 
liberal arts and industrial backgrounds. Address P. W. 1394. 


ADMINISTRATOR WITH EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN TRADE 
—working career in teaching, business administration and research— 
unusual command of Spanish—age 42. Address P. W. 1400. 


TRAINING DIRECTOR—proven a successful trainer—college grad- 
uate—married, with two children—40 years old—wants permanent 
position as training director in reputable firm now doing war work but 
with a post war future—veteran of this war—salary $6,000. Address 
P. W. 1401. 

TREASURER—responsible for cash receipts, deposits and disburse- 
ment, established cash report system, and cash forecasting, financial 
forecasting, established department budget procedure—contacts with 
depositaries, transfer agents and registrars—contacts with factors— 
required to have general knowledge of credit and insurance departments 
—certain corporate secretarial work—responsible for nonindustrial real 
estate. Address P. W. 1409. 

SALES EXECUTIVE—interested in the industrial firm which did 
$500,000 to $2,000,000 in prewar and who wants to plan for post war 
now. Former sales-manager with enviable record involving increased 
sales and good reorganization. Veteran, 42, $10,000. Address P. W. 1411. 


GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER—lifetime spent in responsible 
executive positions. Address P. W. 1418. 


experience 


KEEP THE BALL ROLLING 


VIEW OF SPRINGFIELD BRANCH OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Shift from Swords to Ploughshares with a minimum of slack time. 
Supplement undermanned Engineering and Drafting staffs with 
the services of experienced tool men. Write to Siewek Engineering 


for complete information. 
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HARTFORD . CONNECTICUT 

Busy as Long Distance lines are, 
most calls go through all right. But 
there’s still a rush on some circuits, es- 
pecially those to war-busy centers out- 
side of Connecticut. 

It will save your time, and help 
others to get their calls through more 
promptly, if you plan your conversa- 
tion in advance. Before you call, take 
a moment or two to review what you 
want to say... gather the data you 
may need ... anticipate any questions 
that may come up and prepare to 
‘answer them. 

In this way, you can frequently 
eliminate a second call and, if other 
calls are clamoring to use the same 
line, you can readily comply with the 
operator’s appeal when she asks 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. e HARTFORD, CONN. 
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